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Preface 



luBLIC FINANCING for education and an array of otker ckildren's services kas kecome a topic of sig- 
nificant interest and political concern. Growing skepticism among a critical mass of American vot- 
ers and taxpayers kas fueled doukts akout tke akility of government to solve social proklems and pro- 
vide kasic supports and services tkat enkance tke quality of life in tkeir communities. Many kelieve 
government is too kig; it s too expensive; and it doesn t work very well. Despite steadily increasing puk- 
lic expenditures for kealtk, education, welfare, kuman services, and puklic sa fety over tke past two 
decades, seemingly intractakle proklems persist. Nearly a quarter of U.S. ckildren are poor and live in 
families and communities tkat are unakle to meet tkeir kasic needs. Sckools kave kecome increasing- 
ly expensive. But student ackievement kasn t matcked tke rising costs, and drop-out rates remain 
unacceptakly kigk. Healtk care costs continue to go up. Yet, many Americans can^t get tke services 
tkey need, and witk eack passing year tkeir kealtk care dollars kuy less. Criminal justice demands a 
dramatically increasing skare of puklic dollars — for police officers and judges and jails — kut nei gliL or- 
kood streets aren t safer. 

Voters kave spoken clearly. Tkey want more for tkeir money. Tkey kave called for more and ket- 
ter services and a skarper focus on economic development and jok creation, kut tkey also kave demand- 
ed kalanced kudgets and cuts in income and property taxes. In tkis time of kig puklic deficits, tkey 
want government at all levels to operate more effectively and efficiently. Tkey also want it to invest 
wisely and live witkin its means. 

Across tke country, tkere is mounting evidence of efforts to reform and restructure education, 
kealtk care, and otker community supports and services in order to improve tke lives and future 
prospects of ckildren and tkeir families. Among tke most promising of tkese are comprekensive, com- 
munity initiatives tkat kave fundamentally reoriented supports and services ky creating infrastructures 
tkat link resources from many parts of tke community. Tkougk widely varied in tkeir form and con- 
tent, tkese initiatives are kased on several kasic premises: 1) tkat ckildren and families kave multiple 

needs tkat are kest met in a comprekensive, coordinated manner; 2) tkat family and neigkkorkood 
influences skape individual outcomes; and 3) tkat responsikility for tke design and operation of puklic 
programs and services skould reside at tke neigkkorkood or community level. 

Comprekensive, community support systems kave generated significant interest among policy mak- 
ers, politicians, and puklic and private sector funders in recent years. Wketker or not tkis interest will 
ke sustained and wketker successful initiatives will kecome models for more amkitious systemic reform 
depends to a large extent on tkeir costs and kenefits relative to more traditional categorical approack- 
es to service delivery and community revitalization. It will also depend on tke akility of state and local 
leaders to create tke governance structures and marskal puklic funding to support activities tkat do not 
fit tke narrow definitions and criteria of estaklisked categorical funding streams. 

In tke wake of federal welfare reform, tkese questions take on special importance. Tke Personal 
Responsikility and ^X^rk Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 wiU consolidate numerous categori- 
cal puklic welfare programs and provide aid to states in tke form of klock grants. States will kave muck 
greater discretion to decide kow services will ke configured and kow federal aid will ke spent. Beyond 
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funding programs to assist poor ckildren and families, tkey are expected to place muck more attention 
on workforce development and tke creation of new joks. In tkis context, many states will see welfare 
reform and tke new flexikility it offers as an opportunity to advance tkeir efforts to create more com- 
prekensive, community support systems. 

Critical to tke success of tkese reform efforts, kowever, is state legislative action to present a vision 
of kow current support systems will ckange and to estaklisk tke necessary governance structures and 
financing meckanisms tkat will make it kappen. Tkis toolkit is intended to assist state and local lead- 
ers wko are writing kills and formulating legislative strategies to create state/community partnerskips 
tkat will facilitate tke development of comprekensive, community support systems. 

Tke legislative toolkit is a product of Tke Finance Project's Working Group on Financing 
Comprekensive, Community-kased Support Systems, under tke leaderskip of Judy Ckynowetk. Over 
tke past two years, tkis interdisciplinary development and design team kas conducted an amkitious agen- 
da of policy researck and development activities to increase knowledge and produce policy tools to 
strengtken tke capakility of state and local governments to improve outcomes for ckildren, families, and 
communities tkrougk more coordinated and coUakorative services. Its analysis of tke karriers to financ- 
ing comprekensive, community support systems kigkligkted tke extent to wkick statutory restrictions 
frequently overwkelm efforts to link sckools, kealtk care, and otker social services, as well as tke infor- 
mal kelping networks tkat are so important in tke daily lives of ckildren and families. Wkile new state 
legislation to create state/community partnerskips will not ensure tke creation of effective community 
support systems, it can estaklisk tke necessary statutory foundation and climate conducive to reform. 



e mem- 
or 
e sam- 



Tkis toolkit is tke product of many people's contrikutions. Special tkanks are due to all tk 
kers of tke Working Group on Financing Comprekensive, Community-kased Support Systems f( 
tkeir kelp in conceptualizing tke project, giving it direction, and reviewing successive drafts of tk( 
pie legislation and tke tailoring guide. Tkanks are also due to all tkose wko played a role in drafting 
tke sections of tke toolkit. Lynn R. DeLapp, a ckild and family policy consultant, took tke lead in 
drafting tke sample legislation and tke tailoring guide. Tkomas W)ods, a graduate student at tke LBJ 
Sckool of Pukl ic Affairs at tke University of Texas, prepared a detailed review of existing federal and 
state legislation. A summary of findings from tkat study are included in tke toolkit; tke complete 
paper, including akstracts of more tkan 30 fed eral and state statutes, was produced as a part of Tke 
Finance Project's Working Papers Series. Ckeryl D. Hayes, Tke Finance Project's Executive Director, 
prepared tke introduction. Anna E. Danegger, Researck Associate, prepared tke annotated list of 
resources and managed tke production of tke entire toolkit. A preliminary draft of tke sample legisla- 
tion was skared widely witk federal and state leaders, program developers, front-line service providers, 
educators, and ckildren's advocates. We are enormously grateful to all tkese individuals for tkeir 
tkougktful comments and suggestions. Tkeir kelp was invaluakle in era fting a fi nal product tkat we 
kope will make tke task of many state and local leaders across tke country a kit easier. 



Ckeryl D. Hayes 
Executive Director 
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TDne Fos^aiBTiee Pr®Ject 



T he Finance Project is a national initiative to improve tke effectiveness; efficiency; and equity of 
public financing for education and otker ckddren^s services. Witk lead erskip and support from a con- 
sortium of private foundations; Tke Finance Project was estaklisked in 1994 as an independent; nonprofit 
organization. It undertakes an amkitious array of policy researck and development activities; pokey maker 
forums and public education activities, as well as support and tecknical assistance activities. 



Tke work of Tke Finance Project is aimed at increasing knowledge and strengtkening tke capability of 
communities, states, and tke federal government to implement promising strategies for generating nec- 
essary fiscal resources and improving tke return on investments in ckddren and tkeir families. Its activ- 
ities are intended to: 

• Examine tke ways in wkick governments at all levels finance public education and otker sup- 
ports and services for ckddren (age 0-18) and tkeir families; 

• identify and kigkligkt structural and regulatory barriers tkat impede tke effectiveness of pro- 
grams, institutions, and services, as well as otker public investments, aimed at promoting ckd- 
dren s growtk and development; 

• Outline tke ckaracteristics of financing strategies and related structural and administrative 
arrangements tkat support improvements in education and otker ckddren^ s services; 

• identify promising approackes for implementing tkese financing strategies at tke federal, state, 
and local levels and assess tkeir costs, benefits, and feasibility; 

• Higkligkt tke necessary steps and cost requirements of converting to new financing strategies; 
and 

• Strengtken intellectual, tecknical, and political capabdity to initiate major long-term reform 
and restructuring of public financing systems, as well as interim steps to overcome inefficien- 
cies and inequities witkin current systems. 



Tke Finance Project extends tke work of many otker organizations and blue-ribbon groups tkat kave 
presented bold agendas for improving supports and services for ckddren and families. It is creating tke 
vision for a more rational approack to generating and investing public resources in education, otker 
supports and services for ckddren and families, and community development. It is developing ideas, 
options, and policy tools to actively foster positive ckange tkrou gk k road-based systemic reform, as well 
as tkrougk more incremental steps to improve tke effectiveness, efficiency, and equity of current sys- 
tems. It also provides support and tecknical assistance to *keform ready” states and communities 
engaged in efforts to align tkeir financing systems witk tkeir policy and program reform agendas. 
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CROSS THE country, state and local leaders are under growing pressure to improve tkeir education, 
^kealtk care, and kuman services systems, and to make communities safer, Letter places for fami- 
lies to live and raise tkeir ckildren. In response, a numLer of states kave initiated dramatic ckanges in 
tke way supports and services are provided, and in tke way tkey are financed. Tke kallmark of tkese 
reforms kas Leen a skift toward greater local involvement in tke design and delivery of services and 
greater local accountaLility for ackieving improved results for ckildren, families, and tkeir communities. 

In August 1996, Congress passed and tke President signed legislation to overkaul tke nation's welfare 
system. Experts and advocates will continue to deLate tke effects of tke new law on poor ckildren and 
tkeir families. But few would disagree tkat it kolds tke potential to skake up a deeply entrencked and 
kigkly categorical system of puLlic funding and service delivery. Welfare reform will also accelerate tke 
skift in decision making autkority to lower levels of government. Tke creation of Llock grants gives 
states a muck larger role in tke design and operation of programs to meet tke needs of tkeir low-income 
families.^ In turn, many states are devolving more autkority to counties and cities. Tke Lig question 
is wke tker tke new law and tke reductions in federal aid tkat are expected to accompany it will strengtk- 
en or overwkelm innovative efforts already underway in a numLer of states and communities to fun- 
damentally reform tkeir education, kealtk care, and kuman services systems. 

Community engagement is a strategy for improving supports and services; it is not an end in itself. 
Simply moving decisions downward is no guarantee tkat puLlic investments will Le more responsive to 
community needs and priorities. Creating community support systems tkat are comprekensive, fami- 
ly-centered, and tkat effectively draw on Lotk informal kelping networks and professionalized services 
requires Letter decisions, not just decisions tkat are made Ly different people.^ “ Tke aim is to engage 
communities directly in planning and setting priorities, allocating resources, and maintaining account- 
aLility f or ackieving results. To do tkis, legislative action is needed to estaLlisk tke statutory framework 
and climate for reform in wkick effective state/community partnerskips can take skape and prosper. 



Ckeiyl D, Hayes, Rethinking .Block Grants: Toward Improved Intergovernmental Financing for Education and Other Children fs Services 

2 (Wasnington, DC: Tke Finance Project, April 1995). 

Center for tke Study of Social Policy, “A Legislative Strategy to Support Local Governance." Draft kackground paper for tke Ckanging 
Governance Strategies for Action ^(^rking Group. September 1996. 
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Legislation needs to: 

• Articulate a new vision for comprekensive kealtk and kuman services delivery; 

• Create new collakorative state and local governance structures (or vest new autkority in existing 
ones); 

• Create a new flexikle financing meckanism to provide start-up funds and, over time, to enakle 
more decatigorized funding for community-kased supports and services; 

• Present a new approack to accountakility tkat requires states and local communities to 
focus on to ackieving desired results for ckildren, families, and communities. 

• Mandate a review of tke adequacy of existing administrative and management systems and 
processes (e.g., management information, agency structure and personnel, training, procure- 
ment) and autkorize investments in retooling. 



A numker of states kave already enacted legislation as a foundation for creating and financing compre- 
kensive, community support systems. In otkers, legislative and executive kranck leaders are working on 
kills tkat will put into place tke essential components of tkis kind of reform. Some kave initiated dra- 
matic approackes to systems ckange. Otkers kave taken incremental steps, witk a series of more mod- 
est legislative actions ratker tkan one all-encompassing law. Wkat is clear is tkat tkere is no single leg- 
islative formula or prescription tkat will fit tke needs, priorities, and conditions of all states. Leaders in 
eack jurisdiction will need to tailor statutes to take account of tkeir own special circumstances. 



OevotutBon: The Context for Reform 

Tke skift toward a stronger local role in tke design and delivery of supports and services for ckildren 
and families is part of a larger movement to skift power and responsikility to lower levels of govern- 
ment. As several okservers kave noted, devolution in tke domain of social welfare kas several 
antecedents. 



eir 

or 



Tke first IS widespread recognition tkat many U.S. ckildren and families are faring poorly. Tkey an 
growing up unkealtky, uneducated, and unprepared for tke responsikilities of work, family, and citi 
zenskip. Tkeir families lack tke economic, social, and emotional resources to care for tkem. Tki 
neigkkorkoods are unsafe and unwelcoming places. Wkile tkese proklems are most pronounced fi 
ckildren and families living in some of tke nation's large urkan centers, tkey are not confined to any 
single geograpkic location or type of community. Nor are tkey limited to any single racial, etknic, or 
economic group. And despite steadily rising puklic expenditures for kealtk, education, and kuman ser- 
vices, as well as recent improvements in tke national economy, many of tkese proklems kave proved 
kigkly resistant to ckange. 



Second, a significant portion of tke American puklic does not kelieve tkat government policies, pro- 
grams, and institutions to support and serve ckildren and families work very well. Wketker tke focus 
is on sckools, kealtk care systems, ckild welfare, employment and training, kousing and community 



iLi.; CKetyl D. Hayes, Rethinking Block Grants... Op. Cit. 
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development, or putlic safety, tkere is great skepticism akout kow muck government can really do to 
solve persistent social proklems. 

Tk ird, tkere is a pervasive kelief tkat local leaders know kest wkat is needed in tkeir communities and 
could ackieve ketter results if tkey kad more control over programs and kudgets. Higkly categorical 
programs and funding streams do not accommodate tke kinds of variation and customized approackes 
tkat local leaders often want. Tkey are organized to provide standardized responses. Tkey make it dif- 
ficult to coordinate assistance to ckildren and families wkose needs do not easily fit narrowly-defined 
eligikility criteria. Moreover, tkey rarely kuild on tke informal kelping networks tkat are important 
resources in most communities. 

Finally, state officials wko are under pressure to solve complex social proklems witk fewer puklic dollars 
are looking for partners outside tkeir own agencies and programs. More and more, tkey recognize tkat 
some goals, suck as increasing family self-sufficiency, reducing teenage pregnancy, and enkancing 
sckool readiness cannot ke ackieved ky tke actions and investments of a single agency or program. 
Tkey require mokilizing resources across several agencies and programs and linking tkem effectively. 
As a consequence, many state officials are more eager tkan tkey kave traditionally keen to collakorate 
witk colleagues in otker agencies and witk leaders in local communities. 

Taken togetker, tkese factors kave contrikuted to a growing consensus: improving results for ckildren, 
families, and communities requires engaging communities tkemselves muck more directly in decisions 
akout kow puklic dollars are invested, wko kenefits, and kow supports and services are organized and 
delivered. Linking multiple programs and services to kelp address ckildren s and families^ needs is most 
effectively done at tke community level. Drawing upon tke informal kelping networks tkat exist among 
families, friends, and community groups is more easily accomplisked in neigkkorkoods tkan in state 
agencies. 

Yet, as several okservers kave noted, local decision making is only one key element of reform efforts 
aimed at creating more comprekensive, community support systems. Developing a stronger focus on 
ackieving agreed-upon results is also important. So is estaklisking more flexikle financing systems and 
strategies tkat link funding to results. Moreover, a commitment to improving tke quality of services 
and ensuring tkat tkey are connected, individualized, and family-focused is essential to kuilding more 
effective and efficient support systems.^ 

Perkaps tke greatest ckallenge for reform-minded leaders, kowever, is redefining tke roles and respon- 
sikilities of state and local governments in providing and paying for services. Education kas a long kis- 
tory of local governance and financing. In contrast, kealtk care and kuman services kave traditional- 
ly keen dominated ky federal- and state-funded and directed programs. Efforts to effectively link 
sckools, kealtk care providers, ckild protection, and family support services, as well as informal kelping 



^ Center for the Study of Social Policy, “A Legislative Strategy...” Op. Cit. : Mark Friedman, A Strategy Map for Results-hascd Budgeting: 
Moving from Theory to Practice (Washington, DC: The Finance Project, September 1996). 
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networks, will require sorting out tkese complicated intergovernmental jurisdictions and developing 
more collaborative approaches to community engagement and oversight. As the Center for the Study 
of Social Policy noted: 

*^While this complicates the task of local governance, it is central to its promise of suc- 
cess. if the process of establishing local governance can increase agreement among 
state and local governments on the results they want for families and children, and on 
their respective responsibilities for achieving results, it will have accomplished a lot.”^ 



Why States Meed New 

whether or not they have begun to shape a reform agenda, most states will need new authorizing leg- 
islation to enable them to spend federal funds they receive through the welfare block grants. In con- 
trast to traditional categorical program grants, block grants consolidate a number of categorical fund- 
ing streams and provide aid in the form of lump sum payments with many fewer conditions on how 
funds are use d.^ As a consequence, states will need new statutes to delineate how federal funds will he 
allocated among agencies and programs and who will have the authority to decide. 

Some state leaders will undoubtedly conclude that the best course of action is to continue to serve low- 
income children and families as they currently do — albeit less well with less money when there is an 
economic downturn and poverty increases. For states that have set a reform agenda, however, welfare 
reform may present an opportunity to expedite changes that the governor, his or her cabinet, and the 
state legislature are already pursuing. For other states, it may create an impetus to reexamine the effec- 
tiveness of current systems, initiate reforms that redefine state agency roles and responsibilities, and 
build more effective state/community partnerships. 

Formulating an agenda for change is challenging. But making it happen is even more difficult. Deeply 
entrenched bureaucracies, rigidly categorical programs and funding streams, budgets that are based 
more on traditional funding patterns and political negotiations than on needs and effectiveness, and 
parochial, turf -conscious service professions all present impediments to reform.^ Overcoming these 
harriers depends to a large extent on the ingenuity and hard work of committed policy makers, program 
developers, educators, service providers, and community leaders, as well as parents. In most cases, it 
also requires legislation that articulates the vision for a new community-based system, establishes new 
governance structures, creates a flexible financing mechanism, and authorizes investments in building 
the administrative and management capacity at the state and local level to make the new state/com- 
munity partnerships work. 



^ Center for tke Study of Social Policy, “A Legislative Strategy,/’ Op Cit.. p. 6. 

Council of Governors’ Policy Advisors, “Preparing for Block Grants and State Autonomy on Social Welfare Programs: A Survey of How 
tke States are Planning for t\\Q Devolution Revolution” in The States Forge Ahead Despite the Federal Impasse (Waskington, DC: Council 
y of Governors’ Policy Advisors, Fekruary 1996). 
g Ckeryl D. Hayes, Rethinking Block Grants... Op. Cit. 

Martin E. Orland and Ellen Foley, Bey ond Decategorization: Defining Barriers and Fhtential Solutions to Creating Effective Comprehensive, 
Community-hased Support Systems for Children and Families (Waskington, DC: Tke Finance Project, April 1996). 
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Across tke country, tkere are a multitude of exciting community initiatives underway.^ Tkey represent 
creative efforts to address citizen needs, capitalize on community assets and resources, kreak down cat- 
egorical karriers, and focus attention on tke wkole ckild, tke wkole family, and tke wkole community. 
Most tkriving comprekensive, community initiatives can trace tkeir success in large part to tke keroic 
efforts of a visionary leader and at least one kigk-level government protector, wko kas kelped tkem 
negotiate tke skoals of rigid government kureaucracies and narrow categorical funding streams. All too 
often, kowever, local initiatives tkat are kegun witk great entkusiasm, founder wken tkeir own ckaris- 
matic leaders are gone, tkeir ckampions in tke state legislature or tke governor's staff move on, and tke 
structural kurdles kecome just too muck to overcome. 

Depending on tke particular kistory and circumstances of tke state, legislation can foster reforms in 
several ways. In some states, it presents a way of institutionalizing new ways of doing kusiness tkat 
kave developed quietly over several years, tkrougk tke creative efforts of policy makers and local pro- 
gram developers. In otkers, it can add momentum to a process of ckange tkat kas kegun and is kuild- 
ing steam. In still otkers, it can ke tke clarion call around wkick consensus akout tke need for ckange 
and tke directions for reform can ke formed. As tke Center for tke Study of Social Policy suggests, 
“In order for tke new way of doing kusiness^ to kecome the way of doing kusiness,^ it must ke kacked 
ky a clear puklic mandate an d ky tke autkority tkat comes witk suck a mandate. 



a LegisBc^ti^e Strategy 

Tkere is no set formula for writing a kill or developing a legislative strategy to support tke creation of 
comprekensive, community support systems. Tke statutory language and approack will vary depend- 
ing on a state s political traditions, legislative kistory, constitutional constraints, and professional ser- 
vice culture. Nevertkeless, tkere are several general principles tkat skould guide state and local leaders 
wko are engaged in tke process of crafting and enacting legislation for tkis purpose. 

First, altkougk leaders in some states may follow Nekraska s example and enact a single piece of legis- 
lation tkat mandates very wide-ranging systems reform, experience suggests tkat most take a more 
incremental approack to ckange. Tke elements of a new system are put in place over time in a series 
of statutes and amendments to existing kealtk, education, and kuman service autkorizations. 



Second, legislation to create effective state/community partnerskips presents tke kroad dimesnions of 
of a new system. It does not prescrike exactly kow tke law will operate in eack community. Legislation 
to create new categorical service programs specifies in detail tke rules and regulations governing tke 



9 

10 
11 
12 



Ckeryl D. Hayes, Elise Lipoff, and Anna E, Danegger, CompenJium of Comprehensive, Community-haseJ Initiatives: A Look at Costs, 
Benefits, and Financing Strategies {^skington, DC: Tke Finance Project, July 1995). 

Martin E. Orland and Ellen Foley, Beyond Decategorization... Op Cit. 

Center for tke Study of Social Policy, “A Legislative Strategy...” Op Cit. . p. 6. 

Tke Center for tke Study of Social Policy provides a good discussion of tkese principles, “Legislative Strategy...” Op. Cit. 
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programs. Yet statutes to estaLlisk a legislative foundation for new community-Lased supports and ser- 
vices skould create tke necessary governance structures and financing autkority, leaving it to local lead- 
ers to determine kow tke decision making process will work and kow supports and services will ke con- 
figured. 

Tkird, legislation to create state/community partnerskips usually affects tke operations of a numker of 
state and local agencies and service programs, and it crosses tke jurisdictions of several legislative com- 
mittees. To proceed smootkly, it must attract ckampions in several places — including kotk tke state 
executive kranck and tke legislature. 

Finally, unlike legislation to create a new categorical program, legislation to estakksk a statutory foun- 
dation for state/community partnerskips is likely to evolve over time as a new system takes skape and 
as tke distrikution of program responsikikties, planning an d k udgeting autkority, and accountakikty for 
ackieving results is adjusted and readjusted. As tke Center for tke Study of Social Policy kas noted, 
states migkt first write legislation to encourage innovation and autkorize local pilot initiatives. As 
tkese new models of decision making and financing are refined, second generation legislation could 
autkorize tkeir expansion tkrougkout tke state. Demonstrating kow systemic ckange works in a few 
communities can encourage more significant departures from traditional practice and provide a koost 
to taking model initiatives to scale. 



In sum, legislation is intended to launck tke ckange process and create tke conditions to support reform 
witkout prescriking precisely kow it will work in every community. 



The Sample LegisBa^ion 

Tkis toolkit is intended to assist state and local leaders wko are engaged in crafting legislation to facil- 
itate tke creation of comprekensive, community support systems. It is also a useful tool for tkose wko 
are trying to decide wketker legislative action is needed to advance tkeir efforts to improve supports and 
services for ckildren and families in tkeir communities. It presents sample state legislation and a guide 
for tailoring kills to fit states' particular needs and conditions. It also provides a review of otker exist- 
ing state legislative initiatives and a list of otker relevant resources. 



Sample legislation. Tke sample legislation offers a vision, written in statutory language, of a new way 
of supporting tke needs of ckildren and families. In a composite kill, it presents a framework for reform 
and tke several legislative components tkat are needed to create state/community partnerskips. It is 
not intended as a prescription or a ^'standardized” approack to kuilding community support systems. 
Instead, it offers a menu of essential elements tkat may ke enacted in tkis form or some variation, 
singly or as a package. We expect tkat as policy makers proceed, tkey will see tke sample legislation as 
a place to kegin, and will adapt it to reflect tkeir states' own circumstances and preferences. 
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Tailoring ^uide. Tke tailoring guide, wkick accompanies tke model legislation, is intended to assist 
state and local leaders in adapting tke components of tke sample legislation. It is organized so tkat 
eack section of tke guide cross-walks to tke sections of tke sample kill. It kigkligkt s issues tkat are 
raised in tke legislative language and, in many cases, offers alternatives to suit tke conditions of states 
witk different political cultures, legislative kistories, and constitutional constraints. Tkrougkout tke 
guide are examples of kow tkese issues kave keen addressed in practice. 

Legislative review. Tke review of legislative examples examines a numker of existing pieces of feder- 
al and state legislation tkat are aimed at accomplisking all or part of wkat is presented in tke sample 
legislation. It provides useful kackground for state and local leaders wko want to take account of tke 
legislative experiences of otker states and tke Congress as tkey kave tackled tkis task. 

Ad-d-itional resources. Tkis list provides an annotated kikliograpky of otker sources of information 
and insigkt tkat may kelp state and local leaders as tkey set tke directions for ckange in tkeir own states 
and craft a legislative vekicle and strategy for accomplisking tkem. 



Conclusion 



Tke approack to providing and financing supports for ckildren and families envisioned in tkis sample 
legislation is very different tkan tke traditional top-down categorical system tkat kas keen in place for 
several decades. It is premised on a kelie f tkat over tke long-run, fragmented, standardized services 
administered ky state agencies will not solve many of tke complex proklems tkat tkreaten ckildren, fam- 
ilies, and tke communities in wkick tkey live. Wkat is needed is muck greater community involvement 
in tke design and delivery of services and in decisions akout kow limited puklic resources will ke allo- 
cated. States and communities must ke partners. Support systems must ke comprekensive, commu- 
nity-kased, family-centered, and tkey must lin k kotk tke f ormal services and informal kelping networks 
tkat are so important in tke daily lives of ckildren and families. Across tke country, tkere are plenty 
of promising models tkat emkody tkese ckaracteristics. But witkout fundamental ckanges in tke gov- 
ernance, financing, and administrative systems tkat underlie puklic programs, tkese initiatives will 
never ke more tkan promising models. 

Ackieving ketter results for ckildren, families, and communities ultimately requires doing kusiness dif- 
ferently. Enacting state legislation tkat creates tke foundation on wkick tkis ckange can take skape 
and flourisk is one critical step in tkat direction. 
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T his sample state legislation outlines a new^ approack to meeting tke needs of ckildren and fam- 
ilies — tkrovigk state/community partnerskips. It presents tke kasic statutory ingredients for 
kuilding comprekensive, community support systems. Yet it is not a “modek' kill. Because states 
differ widely — in size, demograpky; wealtk, economic strengtk, political context, legislative kistory, 
and traditions for investing in ckildren, families, and communities — tkere is no standardized leg- 
islative approack tkat will ke appropriate nationwide. Instead, tkis sample legislation presents a 
menu of individual components essential to create tke statutory foundation for more flexible, fam- 
ily-centered community supports and services. It: 

• Articulates a new vision for comprekensive kealtk and kuman services delivery; 

• Creates new collakorative state and local governance structures; 

• Creates a new flexikle financing meckanism to provide start-up funds and, over time, to 
enakle more decatigorized funding for community-kased supports and services; 

• Presents a new approack to accountakility tkat requires states and local communities to 
focus on to ackieving desired results for ckildren, families, and communities. 

• Mandates a review of tke adequacy of existing administrative and management systems and 
processes (e.g., management information, agency structure and personnel, training, procure- 
ment) and autkorize investments in retooling. 



Many of tkese legislative elements kave keen enacted and success fuUy implemented in a number of 
states, separately or in comkination. Otkers represent ideas tkat are stdl keing developed and 
refined. As political leaders and policy makers pursue tkeir own ckange agendas, tkis sample leg- 
islative language provides a place to begin in era fting a kill tkat fits tke special needs, conditions, 
and priorities of tkeir states. 
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An Act to promote kealthier, better educated, more self-sufficient ckildren. families, and com- 
munities tkrougk creation of a partnerskip for ckiUren and families. 

Section 1. Legislative Findings and Intent 

2 (a) Tke legislature finds tkat: 

3 (1) A large and growing numker of ckildren in (state name) are affected ky a range of fac- 

4 tors in tkeir communities tkat increase tkeir risk of academic failure and compromise tkeir 

5 akility to kecome productive, kealtky, well-educated adults. Unsafe living conditions, akuse 

6 and neglect, family and youtk violence, drug and alcokol addiction, deteriorating neigkkor- 

7 koods and rural communities, inadequate kealtk care, lack of ckild care, teenage parentkood, 

8 poor nutrition, unemployment, and sckools ill-equipped to kandle ckanging communities, 

9 adversely affect family relationskips, communities, and tke akility of ckildren to learn and grow. 

10 Currently, . . . (put state statistics kere). 

1 1 (2) Meeting tke needs of ckildren and families affected ky tkese conditions imposes keavy 

12 costs on all citizens of tke state ky requiring costly special services, income assistance, and all 

13 too often, incarceration or institutionalization. Tkese costs are a kurden on tke capacity of 

14 tke state s economy to produce sufficient revenues and an adequate tax kase. 

15 (3) Tke current federal and state service delivery system for ckildren and families, kased on 

16 a multitude of separate funding streams and uncoordinated, narrowly targeted categorical pro- 

17 grams, fails to address tke kroader needs of tke ckild, family, and community. Tke current over- 

18 regulated system empkasizes skort-term crisis management over prevention or long-term solu- 

19 tions, and fails to adequately evaluate tke results of programs for families and communities. 

20 (4) Communities are kest situated to address tke diverse needs of ckildren and families. 

21 Traditionally, communities kave supported ckildren and families tkrougk interconnected sys- 
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terns of family, neigliLorkood, religious, and otker networks, as well as tkrougk formal institu- 
tions suck as sckools, kealtk, and social services. In some areas, kowever, stress, mokility, and 
social isolation kave weakened tke sense of community. Residents of communities witk erod- 
ed community supports generally kave fewer employment opportunities, a poorer education 
system, kigker levels of criminal activity, and more difficult lives. Tke state kas a responsikil- 
ity to support communities in efforts to strengtken and re-kuild support systems. 

(5) Comprekensive, community-kased ckild and family support systems keing developed 
tkrougkout tke United States skow great promise for improving tke lives of ckildren and fam- 
ilies tkrougk estaklisking community goals and expectations for results, and designing strate- 
gies to ackieve tke results. Community goals typically include: kealtky kirtks and kealtky fam- 
ilies; readiness for sckool; sckool success; strong and stakle families; readiness to work; safe 
and secure communities; and economic self-sufficiency. 

(6) Community support systems are: 

(A) Committed to community involvement and self-determination, and responsive to local 
needs and priorities. 

(B) Comprekensive and flexikle, integrating an array of informal supports; educational, 
kealtk, and kuman services; and community and economic development activities to meet tke 
kroad needs of ckildren, families, and communities. Greater flexikility in tke use of funds is 
kalanced witk accountakility for results. 

(C) Community kased, kuilding on family and community strengtks to invest in kealtky 
ckildren, strong families, and safe communities. 

(D) Family centered, recognizing tkat tke role of agencies is to support ckildren and families. 

(E) Focused on preventive and community-kuilding activities, ratker tkan empkasizing 
crisis management or acute care services. 

(F) Accessikle to families, often providing a single point of access or a *^one-stop” service 
center witkin tkeir neigkkorkoods. 
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48 (G) CoUaLorative — witk governance and resource decisions, responsikility, and risk — 

49 skared among government, tke private sector, neigkkorkood associations, and community 

50 memkers. 

51 (H) Fiscally prudent, committed to using limited resources wisely. 

52 (7) Tke legislature finds tkat tkese new systems are most successful wken state government: 

53 (A) Works in partnerskip witk communities to define common goals, expected results, and 

54 kenckmarks for ckildren and families, and skare tke responsikdity and risks for ackieving tkese 

55 results; 

56 (B) Joins witk communities in kuilding capacity to accomplisk skared results; and 

57 (C) Reforms state accountakility, data collection, and administrative systems to support 

58 community efforts and meet tke common goals. 



59 (k) It is tke intent of tke legislature to estakksk tke partnerskip for ckildren and famdies to 

60 improve tke kves of ckddren and famdies tkrougk kudding and strengtkening comprekensive, 

61 community-kased famdy and ckdd support systems. Tke partnerskip skall kave four components: 

62 (1) Community-kased comprekensive support systems, governed ky a community councd. 

63 (2) A state councd for ckddren and famdies, responsikle for development of a state-wide 

64 results-kased accountakdity system, coordination of state resources to support communities, 

65 and oversigkt of community support systems. 

66 (3) A state fund for ckddren and famdies to finance start-up costs and infrastructure for 

67 community support systems. 



68 



(4) A plan for overcoming institutional karriers to state/community support systems. 
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Section 2. Definitions 

(a) “State council” means tke state council for ckiUren and families. 2 

(k) “Community” means a group of people wko typically reside in one locality and are sukject 3 
to tke same laws, skare tke same values, and live under tke same general conditions. 4 

(c) Community council means a councd estaklisked to plan, implement, monitor, and eval- 5 

uate a community famdy and ckdd support system. 6 

(d) “Community contract” means an agreement entered into ketween tke state and a local 7 

jurisdiction tkat autkorizes tke reallocation of some portion of existing resources from partic- 8 

ipating agencies to a specific community for purposes specified in tke agreement. 9 

(e) “Community support system” means interlinked puklic and private, formal and informal 10 

structures, resources, supports, and services tkat promote tke kealtky development and support 1 1 
tke needs of ckddren and families living in tke community. 12 



(f) Jurisdiction means a unit of local government, typically a county or city. 



13 
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Section 3. Stren^tkenin^ Community Support Systems 

2 (a) It is tke intent of tke legislature tkat communities he autkorizeJ to design and implement 

3 plans to meet identified goals for ckildren and families. Tkese plans, after negotiation witk 

4 and approval hy tke state councd, will Lecome community contracts tkat permit communities 

5 to use federal, state, and local resources, Lotk public and private, to meet tkeir goals for ckik 

6 dren and families tkrougk formal and informal supports and services. It is tke furtker intent 

7 of tke legislature tkat state government work in partnerskip witk communities to strengtken 

8 local capacity to identify community needs and assets, and to address tkem in ways appropri- 

9 ate to tkose individual communities. 

10 (L) One or more local jurisdictions may establisk a community council to plan, implement, 

11 monitor, and evaluate a community family and ckild support system. At least one of tke juris- 

12 dictions establisking tke council must kave general governmental responsibilities and legal 

13 authority to accept state or federal funds. 

14 (c) Tk e memkerskip of tke council skall be representative of tke socio-economic, cultural, and 

15 etknic populations of tke community. Tke overall memkerskip skall include a balance of com- 

16 munity residents and leaders, local organizations providing supports and services to tke com- 

17 munity, and government agencies. Members skall be appointed for staggered terms. Tke 

18 council skall include, at a minimum, all of tke following: 

(1) Representatives of families living in tke community. 

(2) Representatives of local organizations, religious and secular, providing supports and 

21 services to tke community. 

22 (3) Representatives of tke business and labor communities. 

23 (4) Local government and school officials responsible for public programs, services, or 

24 funds included in tke plan, appointed by tkeir respective governing boards. 
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( 5 ) A memter of tke governing toard of eack local jurisdiction included in tke plan. 



porting ckildren and families. 



Inclusion of any fund, puklic or private, must ke approved ky tke governing kody or individ 
legally responsikle for its management. 
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(J) Eack council skall develop a plan to strengtken community support systems for ckildren 27 
and families. Tke plan skall include all of tke following: 28 

( 1 ) A statement designating eitker tke council, or one or more local jurisdictions partici- 29 

pating in tke council, as tke entity legally responsikle for: 30 

(A) Tke distrikution of state, local, and state-administered federal funds, to tke extent per- 31 

mitted ky federal law; 32 

(B) Tke implementation of tke plan; and 33 

(C) Compliance witk tke community contract to ke negotiated witk tke state council. 34 

If tke council ckooses to assume tkese responsikilities, it must include a copy of agreement(s) 35 

witk tke local jurisdiction (s) outlining tke specific responsikilities of tke council an d tke local 36 

jurisdiction(s). 37 

( 2 ) A vision for tke community, identifying goals, intended results, and priorities for sup- 38 



39 



( 3 ) identification of tke population and geograpkic area of tke community to ke served ky 40 



41 



tke support system. 

( 4 ) A description of specific needs to ke addressed ky tke plan, as well as tke amount and 42 

types of services and otker supports availakle from puklic, private, not-for-profit, and commu- 43 

nity-kased organizations. Any type of service or support for families and ckildren . may ke 44 

included in tke plan, including tkose provided ky informal family, neigkkorkood, or religious 45 

organizations, as well as puklic institutional services for social and ckild welfare, mental and 46 

pkysical kealtk, education, recreation, family self-sufficiency, early ckildkood or youtk services, 47 

and crime and violence prevention. 4S 

( 5 ) A description of tke type and amount of all state, local government, and private funds 49 

proposed to ke included in tke community contract, and kow tkese funds skall ke used. 50 



ual 51 
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53 (6) A description of fed eral funds tkat tke council would like to include in tke fu nd, if tkey 

54 are availakle tkrougk klock grants or pass-tkrougks, or if waivers or ckanges in federal law could 

55 ke oktained ky tke state. 

56 (7) Proposed administrative, claiming, reporting, data collection, and procurement proce- 

57 d ures tkat differ from current procedures. 

58 (8) Provisions for skaring data among agencies and across levels of government, wkile 

59 respecting client confidentiality. 

60 (9) A description of kow proposed ckanges in eligikility, intake rules, and levels of services 

61 are projected to affect tke current populations receiving services. 

62 (10) A description of tke resources or types of assistance, if any, needed from tke state in 

63 order to carry out tke provisions of tke plan, if tke community council requests start-up or 

64 capacity-kuilding grant funding from tke state ckild and family fund, tke council skall descrike 

65 kow tke community will skare tke resource kurden tkrougk local financial support or in-kind 

66 contrikutions. 

67 (11) An implementation strategy and timeline skowing kow tke council proposes to imple- 

68 ment its sckeme. 

69 (12) A description of an evaluation plan tkat meets tke following requirements: 

70 (A) It designates tke entity(ies) responsikle for tke evaluation. 

71 (B) It is kased on community needs and identified goals, and is consistent witk any estak- 

72 lisked state-wide goals and expected results. 

73 (C) It includes kaseline data relevant to tke plan s activities and services. 

74 (D) It includes specific expected results and indicators for ckildren and families to ke 

75 ackieved tkrougk strategies included in tke plan, as well as performance measures for tke results 

76 and indicators. 

77 (E) It descrikes wkat measures kave keen taken to ensure tkat residents of tke communi- 

78 ty witk similar needs kave access to equitakle levels of service. 

79 (F) It measures consumer satisfaction witk services and supports provided ky tke ckdd and 

80 family support system. 
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(e) Tke governing boards of eack jurisdiction financially participating in, or significantly 81 

affected ky, tke plan skall approve kotk tke jurisdiction's participation in tke partnerskip, and 82 
tke plan. 33 

(f) Approval of a community plan ky tke state council for ckildren and families skall consti- 84 

tute approval of a community contract between tke state and tke local council or jurisdiction(s) 85 

named in tke plan, to carry out tke provisions of tke plan. 86 

(g) To tke extent tkat savings are realized as a result of tke community contract, funds may 87 

be retained ky tke community. Tkese funds skall be used solely to further tke community's 88 

plan, and skall not supplant otker funds for ckildren and families. 89 

(k) Up on approval of tke community contract ky tke state council for ckildren and families, 90 
eack community council skall submit to tke state council all of tke following: 91 

(1) An annual report showing kow federal, state, and local funds included in tke contract 92 

have keen spent, and which alternative administrative eligibility, claiming, reporting, and pro- 93 
curement requirements have keen adopted, as well as a status report indicating tke extent to 94 
which tke plan has keen implemented. 95 

( 2 ) Interim evaluation reports describing progress toward goals and expected results out- 96 

lined in tke plan. 97 

( 3 ) A full evaluation of plan implementation, to be submitted no later than six months 98 

after tke completion of tke fifth year of implementation. 99 
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Section 4. Buil<ling State Government CoUatoration to Support Communities: State 
Council for Ckil<lren and Families 

2 (a) Tke state council for ckildren and families is estaLlisked in state law to develop and main- 

3 tain community and state support systems tkat improve tke lives of ckildren and families, and 

4 to develop state-wide goals for ckildren and families. Tke state council, wkick skall he ckaired 

5 by tke governor or kis or ker designee, skall also ke responsible for strengthening coordination 

6 and collaboration among state agencies responsible for services to ckildren and tkeir families, 

7 and for coordinating state resources supporting community efforts. 

8 (k) Members of tke council skall include state officials responsible for education, public safe- 

9 ty, kealtk and welfare, economic and community development, employment, bousing, trans- 

10 portation, state administration and finance, and others appointed by tke governor. In addi- 

11 tion, one member of each ckamker of tke legislature, appointed by tkeir respective bouses, skall 

12 serve in an advisory capacity. Tke governor may designate a lead agency to coordinate tke 

13 activities of tke council. 



er|c 



14 (c) Tke state council skall have tke following duties and responsibilities, wkick skall ke carried 

15 out either by staff to tke council or by state agencies participating on tke council: 

16 (1) Recommend to tke governor, other constitutional officers, and tke legislature, a process 

17 and proposed ku dget for tke development of a state -wide agenda for ckildren and families tkat 

18 will include a statement of a vision, expected results or outcomes, priorities for actions aimed at 

19 strengthening families and communities, indicators, and performance measures tkat capture or 

20 reflect tke contribution of public agencies toward meeting tke desired results. This process skaU 

21 ke informed by a research effort to identify tke current status of ckildren and families on a wide 

22 range of factors. It must ke a collaborative effort among state and local officials; tke business 

23 community; education, including both tke K-12 systems and universities; parents; and state, 

24 local, and community leaders, agencies, and organizations tkat support families. 
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(2) Develop a plan for state agencies to coordinate state programs and services for ckildren 25 

and families, kelping communities ackieve tke goals and results included in tke state agenda 26 

and community plans. 27 

(3) Recommend a process to develop a ckild and family kudget for state and state-admin- 28 

istered federal funds, to address tke goals and ackieve tke expected results identified in tke 29 



state-wide agenda for ckildren and families. 



30 



(4) Evaluate, approve, and monitor community plans. Activities will include kut not ke 31 
limited to tke following: 32 

(A) Development of parameters and criteria for state-level review, negotiation and approval 33 

of plans sukmitted ky community councils. In developing parameters and criteria, tke state 34 
council skall estaklisk guidelines and procedures for state agencies to estaklisk minimum tkresk- 35 
olds for state-funded services supporting ckildren and families, and to facilitate alternative eligi- 36 
kility standards, tke kl ending of funds, flexible program administration, and streamlined report- 37 

ing, claiming, and audit requirements for community ckild and family support systems. 38 

(B) Approval of community contracts for ckild and family support systems based on plans 39 

submitted by community councils. At a minimum, community plans tkat include alternative 40 
administrative procedures or blended funding must ensure tkat tke needs of targeted popula- 41 
tions are addressed in a fair and equitable way; families are ensured tke minimum level of ser- 42 

vices specified by tke state; standardized data is submitted; proposals conform witk federal law; 43 

and specific results to be met by tke plan are included. Tke state council skall not approve any 44 
contract containing provisions tkat waive or in any way negate enforcement of any constitu- 45 
tional ri gkt of an individual. 46 

(C) Development of criteria and standards for contract revocation and renewal, wkick will 47 

be implemented if communities do not meet agreed-upon standards. 48 

(D) Development and implementation of procedures to determine tke amounts and geo- 49 

grapkic allocation of state and federal funds distributed to and witkin communities. 50 

(E) Development and implementation of procedures to work collaboratively witk commu- 51 

nities, wkere appropriate, to obtain waivers of federal rules and regulations. 52 
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53 (F) Monitoring program compliance of communities receiving state funds and tecknical 

54 assistance under tkis section. 

55 (G) Evaluation of state and local efforts to administer and carry out community plans. 

56 Evaluations skall include assessment of program results and costs, as well as evidence tkat 

57 resources were used wisely and prudently. Implementation of a plan for a family and ckild sup- 

58 port system skall ke deemed successful if after five years, at a minimum, tke results from tke ser- 

59 vices and supports funded ky tke community ckdd and famdy fund skow improvement over kase- 

60 line performance, if no improvement is evident, tke state skall kave tke option of recommend- 

61 ing corrective action up to and including non-renewal or revocation of tke community contract. 

62 (H) Allocation of funds for start-up or capacity-kuilding incentive grants to community 

63 councils from tke state ckild and family fund. A local matck of X% in local puklic or private 

64 funds, or in-kind services, ska 11 Le required for all grants to community councils. 

65 (5) Actively advocate witk federal, state, and local governments to promote legislation and 

66 regulations tkat permit maximum state and local flexikility in implementing programs serving 

67 ckddren and families. 

68 (6) Report to tke legislature on issues relating to ckildren and families, and to state agen- 

69 cies, local communities, and tke puklic on tke activities and results of tke partnerskip for ckil- 

70 dren and families. 

71 

(d) A commission on ckildren and families composed of private citizens representing local 

72 communities, and representatives of local governments, community councils, tke kusiness 

73 community, and organizations providing services and supports to ckildren and families skall ke 

74 appointed ky tke governor and legislature. Tke commission skall kave an executive director 

75 and an office funded tkrougk tke state ckild and family fund. Tke commission skall kold at 

76 least four puklic meetings annually, and skall ke ckarged witk providing input to tke state coun- 

77 cil during policy delikerations, and witk reviewing state council policy recommendations kefore 

78 tkey are released. Tke commission skall also provide an annual report of its activities to tke 

79 governor and tke legislature. 
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Section 5. Creating a State Ckild and Family Fund 

(a) A state ckiU and family fund is kereLy estaklisked for tke purposes of supporting commu- 2 
nities in planning and implementing local plans for community support systems, and support- 3 
ing state council activities. 4 

(L) Starting July 1, 199X, tke legislature skall re-allocate O.X% of tke comkined state funds 5 
for all programs serving ckildren and families to tke ckild and family fund. 6 

(c) All interest accruing from investment of monies in tke state ckild and family fun d skall ke 7 

credited to tke fund. Tke fund skall ke audited annually. 8 

(d) Tke state council skall allocate monies from tke fund for tke following purposes: 9 

(1) To assist community councils witk start-up or capacity-kuilding activities included in 10 

approved community strategic plans. Funds skall ke limited to $X per year, for no more tkan 11 
X years, and may ke used to: 12 

(A) Fund initial coordination of services, fill gaps in services, and ensure tke availaki lity 13 

of personnel or space for services and supports. 14 

(B) Develop data collection and management information systems necessary to gatker 15 

information and measure performance toward results included in community plans. 16 

(C) Develop innovative multi-disciplinary education and training activities for individuals 17 

working in coUakorative, integrated community support systems. 18 

(D) Finance otker tecknical assistance activities detailed in community plans. 19 

(2) To support activities of tke state council for ckildren and families and tke commission 20 

on ckildren and families. Administrative support for tke state council skall ke limited to X% 21 
of total funds. 22 

(3) Tofi nance services and supports included in community plans and approved ky tke state 23 
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Section 6. Overcoming Institutional Barriers to State/Community Support Systems 

2 (a) Tke legislature finds tkat current systems of accountakility; compliance, data collection, 

3 and professional and administrative development are tied closely to a structure of categorical 

4 programs and funding, and present karriers to tke estakliskment and operation of community 

5 ckild and family support systems. It is tke intent of tke legislature tkat tke state council and 

6 communities skall work coUakoratively to develop new systems tkat are more responsive to a 

7 state/community partnerskip for ck ildren and families. 



8 (k) Tke state council skall ke responsikle for developing and sending to tke governor and tke 

9 legislature ky (date) a plan for addressing some of tke critical karriers to tke operation of com- 

10 prekensive community support systems. Tke plan skall ke developed coUakoratively ky state 

11 and local officials; tke kusiness and education communities; parents; and state, local, and com- 

12 munity leaders, agencies, and organizations tkat support families. Tke plan skall contain pro- 

13 cedures and timelines to implement tke following activities: 

14 (1) A- review of state statutes and regulations concerning ckildren and families, witk tke 

15 okject of initiating a new approack to laws and regiJation tkat focuses on accountakility con- 

16 sistent witk estaklisked results and performance measures. 

17 (2) Development and implementation of a coordinated ckild, family, and community 

18 management information system. Tkis system skoiJd, to tke extent possikle: 

19 (A) Defi ne standardized data elements to ke collected from community support systems 

20 and programs serving ckildren and families for purposes of eligikility determination, policy 

21 development, fiscal compliance, claiming, program management, and program evaluation. 

22 (B) Minimize tke amount of paperwork required of families wko participate in puklicly 

23 funded programs. 

24 (C) Provide local jurisdictions and service providers witk adequate data to operate tkeir pro- 

25 grams effectively, to measure results for ckildren and families, to identify fiscal irregularities, 

26 and to provide required information to tke federal government. 
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(D) Permit data to he skared among agencies providing services to ckildren and families, 
wkile respecting tke confidentiality of participants. 28 

(3) Development of a state/community system to identify tke need for, and provide, teck- 29 

nical assistance or additional training to state and local administrators, professional practi- 30 
tioners, and community leaders working in comprekensive, community support systems. 31 

(4) A review of state professional licensing and credentialing requirements to identify Lar- 32 

riers to integrating services among professionals in educational, kealtk, and kuman services, 33 

and recommend ckanges tkat will promote multi-disciplinary professional pre-service and in- 34 
service education and training. 35 
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(/ ' ft for Tailoring the Sample 



islation to Your State 



Contents 



Each part of this tailoring guide corresponds to a section of the sample legislation (Tab 2). 
For each section, there is an overview followed by a discussion of key issues (which may 
or may not touch upon all subsections of that particular section). 



Introduction 
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The introduction provides a general discussion of the purpose and key compo- 
nents of the sample legislation and tailoring guide, as well as an overview of 
comprehensive, community-based support systems. It outlines the benefits and 
limitations of the sample legislation and addresses the impact of federal welfare 
reform on legislation for community-based comprehensive support systems. 



Section I 
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Section 1 of the sample legislation. Legislative Findings and Intent, 
describes why the legislation is needed and presents policy arguments under- 
pinning the proposed solution. This section of the guide outlines methods for 
building a partnership for children and families (Section 1(a) and (b)). 



Section 2 
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Section 2 of the sample legislation. Definitions, provides an explanation of 
some of the terms used in following sections. This section of the guide pro- 
vides further detail on one particular concept correlated to the definition of 
"community": what is a community and how does it differ from a locality? 



Section 3 
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Section 3 of the sample legislation. Strengthening Community Support 
Systems, describes the elements required for a community to legally participate 
in a state/community partnership for children, families, and communities. This 
section of the guide outlines two of the most important issues that policymak- 
ers face in establishing community councils, delegation of power and authority, 
and membership (Sections 3(b), (c), and (d) (1)). It addresses the objectives, 
feasibility, and scope of community plans (Section 3(d)). And it outlines how 
the legislation can give communities both the flexibility and the incentives 
needed to try new approaches to service delivery (Sections 3(f) and (g)). 
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Section 4 of the sample legislation. Building State Government 
Collaboration to Support Communities; State Council for Children and 
Families, describes the state government role in the partnership and creates a 
collaborative council and a citizens' advisory commission. This section of the 
guide focuses on; the role of state government in the state/community part- 
nership; the leadership, membership, and staffing of state council (Sections 
4(a) and (b)); the contents and purpose of statewide agenda for children and 
families (Section 4(c) (I)); state agency coordination (Section 4(c) (2)); the role 
of results-based budgeting in creating comprehensive supports and services for 
children and families (Section 4(c) (3)); the interaction of the state council with 
community support systems (Section 4(c) (4)); the responsibility of the state 
council in advocacy and communication; and the purpose of a commission on 
children and families (Section 4(d)). 



Section 5 3-27 

Section 5 of the sample legislation. Creating a State Child and Family Fund, 
offers a mechanism for raising revenue and financing both community and 
state start-up costs, and capacity-building for the partnership. This section of 
the guide provides more detailed discussion of the uses, rationale, and political 
perils of a child and family fund, and methods for its establishment (Section 
5(b)). 

Section 6 3-32 

Section 6 of the sample legislation. Overcoming Institutional Barriers to 
State/Community Support Systems, describes a planning process intended to 
address institutional obstacles to the new systems. This section of the guide 
outlines the steps needed to overcome barriers, including; reviewing statutes 
and regulations (Section 6(b) (I)); developing a coordinated child, family, and 
community management information system (Section 6(b) (2)); creating a tech- 
nical assistance and training network (Section 6(b) (3)); and reviewing and re- 
designing professional education, licensing, and credentialing (Section 6(b) (4)). 

Conclusion 3-36 

This section of the guide offers a brief wrap-up of the purpose of the sample 
legislation and the current context of supports and services for children and 
families. 
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Overview: The contents of this tailoring guide. 



HE PURPOSE of tk is tailoring guide is to assist policy makers in adapting tke sample legislation 
II (Tak 2) to fit tk e needs, priorities, and conditions of tkeir states. Eack part of tke guide corre- 
sponds to a section of tke legislation, and includes an overview for tke section, followed ky a discus- 
sion of key issues. Wkere tke key issues relate specifically to a suksection of tke legislation, tke suk- 
section will ke identified. However, tke discussion sections of tkis guide do not directly touck upon 
all suksections of tke legislation. Wkere appropriate, tke guide discusses alternative approackes to 
tke issues and provides references or krief examples of kow tke issues are keing addressed in practice. 



, Tkis guide and tke sample legislation are not intended to ke prescriptive. Wkile tkey raise some of 
I tke key issues tkat states are likely to face as tkey develop tkeir own comprekensive, community- 
kased support systems for ckildren and families, tkey do not prescrike any “rigkt answers.” States 
differ widely — in size, population, kistory, wealtk, political context, economic strengtk, and tradi- 
tions for serving ckildren, families, and communities. Eack of tkese factors will influence kow pol- 
i icy makers approack legislation to create or expand ckild and family support systems. Tke sample 
' legislation and tkis guide to tailoring tke legislation offer one set of options, kut eack state must 
determine its own direction. 



What is sample legislation? 



Tke sample legislation for community-kased comprekensive support systems for ckildren and families 
offers a vision, written in statutory language, of a new way of supporting tke needs of ckildren and fam- 
ilies. It lays out a framework for legislation to create a state/local partnerskip for ckildren and fami- 
lies, including a statement of purpose, state and community governance structures, funding, account- 
akility, and capacity kuild ing. 
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□ Caring Communities, a Missouri government 
initiative started in 1 989, provides a continuum of 
preventive and early intervention programs for 
children attending six schools, and their families. 
The program is funded primarily through pooling 
redirected state funds from four agencies — men- 
tal health, social services, health, and education. 
Local communities may use these funds flexibly. 

m Healthy Start Support Services for Children, 

established in 1991, Is a California grant program 
to fund community-based, school-linked. Integrat- 
ed services for children and families In low-income 
neighborhoods. Administered by the Department 
of Education, Healthy Start has the goal of estab- 
lishing a prevention-oriented system for Identify- 
ing needs and delivering a wide range of services 
to low-income children and families with multiple 
educational, health, and social problems. 
Planning and operational grants are available to 
"collaboratives" composed of local governments, 
schools, parents, and community organizations. 

M The state of Nebraska enacted legislation in 
1 996 to create a new health and human services 
system In the state. Five state agencies — the 
Departments on Aging, Health, Public 
Institutions, and Social Services, and the Office of 
Juvenile Services — will be abolished January 1, 
1997, to be replaced by three new agencies — 
Health and Human Services Delivery, Health and 
Human Services Standards and Evaluation, and 
Health and Human Services Finance and Support. 
The new agencies will be designed to integrate 
services, financial support, and administration 
through state/community partnerships. A key 
focus of the restructured system will to be the 
development of a results-based accountability sys- 
tem. In addition, a Health and Human Services 
Policy Cabinet, consisting of the new agency 
directors, will be established to develop plans, 
prepare budgets, and establish consistent priori- 
ties and policies for allocation of resources. A 
Health and Human Services Partnership Council 
will gather community input and serve as a link 
between state agencies and local communities. 



Tke intent of tkis sample legislation is to present a 
composite state-level kill tkat incorporates all of tke 
kasic components needed to create a state/commu- 




It is not a “model” kill in tke sense tkat it presents 



i a standardized; “approved” approack to community 
j support systems ; no standard approack exists . 
j Instead; tke sample legislation contains a menu of 
I individual components tkat kave keen successfully 
implemented ky states or communities, kut tkat 
may fit togetker in many different ways, on a variety 
of timelines. In order to adapt tke sample legislation 
to reflect a state's particular governance structure 
and local circumstances, policy makers skould 
tkougktfuUy select and adapt components of tke leg- 
islation. Tkese components skould fit tke state's 
vision, experience, and resources, and skould not 
duplicate or confound tke aspects of state/local part- 
nerskips tkat may already ke in place. 

Many policy makers may reasonakly fin dtke overall 
vision of fully developed state/community partner- 
skips portrayed in tke sample legislation to ke over- 
wkelming. if fully implemented over a skort time- 
span, tke legislation would require significant and 
possikly disruptive ckanges in kow government 
interacts witk and serves its citizens. Ckanges of tke 
magnitude descriked in tke legislation, kowever, do 
not kappen overnigkt. It kas taken 40 years for tke 
categorical delivery system and its government appa- 
ratus to reack a point of virtual unmanageakility and 
ineffectiveness. It will also take years to transform 
tke system. 

Perkaps tke kest approack to using tkis sample leg- 
islation as a tool to reskape tke current service deliv- 
ery system is to start witk a vision — eitker tke one 
presented kere, or a state's own — of a new family 
and ckild support system kased on partnerskip 
ketween state government and communities, and 
tken to put tke operational pieces in place over time. 
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Along witk tke vision, a starting point migkt ke tke 
enactment of incentives for tke development of 
community support systems, or creation of a com- 
prekensive state policy office for ck ildren and fam- 
ilies. Wkerever a state may start, as one or two less 
controversial components of tke system are suc- 
cessfully implemented, tke state will learn wkat 
works, and discard wkat doesn t. Witk early suc- 
cess, additional components can ke added. 

Why are state and community 
partnerships to create support systems 
for children and families the focus of 
the sample legislation? 

Over tke last ten years, many federal, state, and 
local policy makers kave come to recognize tkat fed- 
eral- and state-directed programs aimed at ckildren 
and families kave, in many cases, failed to ackieve 
kealtkier or ketter-educated ckildren, safer neigk- 
korkoods, or more responsikle parenting. Many 
policy makers now kelieve tkat 1 ocal communities, 
using informal neigkkorkood supports as well as 
puklicly supported services, may ke more effective 
tkan tke federal or state government in identifying 
and meeting tke needs of tkeir residents. 

As alternatives to tke current service delivery sys- 
tems, diverse federal, state, and local initiatives 
kave keen estaklisked tkrougkout tke country. 
Tkese efforts place responsikility on local commu- 
nities for tke design and provision of compreken- 
sive support systems for ckildren and families, and 
estaklisk state-level structures to guide and support 
tkem. Overall, tkese initiatives integrate categori- 
cal services, focus on tke strengtks of families and 
communities, and kase accountakility on results. 
A few are descriked in tke koxes.^ 



□ Oregon Benchmarks was initiated in 1 988 to 
create a 20-year strategic plan for Oregon. 
Citizens from all over the state worked with the 
nine-member Progress Board, chaired by the 
Governor, to identify 259 benchmarks to measure 
progress toward three broad goals; 

(1 ) Creation of a diversified and productive 
economy; 

(2) Protection and enhancement of the 
quality of life; and 

(3) Investment in the capability of the state's 
population. 

The creation of benchmarks has led to reform in 
many areas, including the creation by the state's 
Commission on Children and Families of county- 
based commissions to develop strategies for mea- 
suring performance toward the benchmarks. 
Currently, at least seven of Oregon's 36 counties 
are building on the state framework, developing 
comprehensive, local benchmarks for their com- 
munities. In addition, a state performance-based 
budgeting system has been initiated to evaluate 
the effectiveness of state programs in meeting the 
benchmarks. 

□ The West Virginia Governor's Cabinet on 
Children and Families was established In 1990 
to foster more collaboration around child and 
family Issues among state government agencies. 
Chaired by the governor, the cabinet is composed 
of the secretaries of Health and Human 
Resources, Commerce, Labor, and Environmental 
Resources and Administration, as well as the State 
Superintendent of Schools and the Attorney 
General. Legislative representatives serve in an 
advisory capacity. The Cabinet is responsible for 
the creation and operation of local Family 
Resource Networks to integrate supports and ser- 
vices for children and families. 



^ CKeryl D. Hayes, Elise Lipoft and Anna E. Danegger, 
Tke Finance Aoject, July 1995). 



Compendium of Comprehensive, Community-hased Initiatives 



(^skington, DC: 
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All of tkese efforts skow promise in demonstrating effective new ways to respond to tke individual needs^ 
of communities and to provide flexikle supports and services for ckildren and families. As tkey move 
to expand keyond relatively small-scale demonstration projects, kowever, tkey are running into signifi- 
cant institutional okstacles, linked to tke traditional categorical services system. Tkese karriers include: 

• Restrictive categorical federal and state funding, eligikility, and regulations; 

• Federal, state, and local planning, kudgeting, management, and accountakility structures tkat 
are program-specific; 

• Agency cultures tkat do not foster collakoration, cross-agency communication, or implementa- 
tion of comprekensive systems; 

• Inadequate, non-interactive management information systems; 

• Lack of precision in defining results and connecting tkem to measurakle indicators; and 

• Specialized professional services tkat are not conducive to collakorative strategies. 



Ultimately, tk e success of efforts suck as tkose descriked previously in tke example kox will depend on 
tke implementation of new puklic policies tkat replace tke current categorical service delivery system. 
Tke sample legislation for community-kased comprekensive support systems provides an approack to 
state statutes tkat will permit and even encourage state and local entities to develop and operate local 
governance structures. It will furtker enakle tke creation of more flexikle funding arrangements for 
puklicly supported services — arrangements tkat are not governed or financed tkrougk traditional cate- 
gorical programs an dfu nding structures. 



What is included in each section of the sample legislation? 

Tke sample legislation is divided into six sections: 

^ Section 1: Legislative FinJings and Intent, lays out tke purpose of tke legislation. It descrikes 
tke proklem tkat tke le gislation is intended to address (wky it is needed), and presents tke policy 
arguments underpinning tke proposed solution. 

^ Section 2: Definitions, defines terms used in tke legislation. 

^ Section 3: Strengthening Community Support Systems, descrikes key elements required for a 
community to legally participate in a state/community partnerskip for ckildren, families, and com- 
munities: 

• A collakorative decision making kody; 

• A plan for developing comprekensive svipports and services; 

• Tke legal autkority and resources needed to implement tke plan; and 

• Accountakility measures for execution of tke plan. 

^ Section 4: Building State Government Collaboration to Support Communities: State 

Council for Children and Families, lays out state government structures and roles in a partner- 
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skip for ckilJren, families, and communities. It introduces tke state council for ckildren and fam- 
ilies, and descrikes tke role of state government in a state/community partnerskip as: 

• To support community plans; 

• To maintain overall responsikility for tke well-keing and equitakle treatment of tke state's ckil- 
dren and families; 

• To develop a statewide vision, goals, and results for ckildren, families, and communities; 

• To coordinate state government agencies tkat serve ckildren, families, and communities; and 
•To ensure prudent stewardskip of state and federal funds. 

It also estakliskes tke advisory commission on ckildren and families to provide community input 
to tke council. 

Section 5: Creating a State Child and Family Fund, offers a meckanism for raising revenue 
and financing kotk community and state start-up costs, and capacity-kuilding for tke state/com- 
munity partnerskip. 

Section 6: Overcoming Institutional Barriers to State/Community Support Systems, de- 

scrikes a collakorative state/community planning process intended to address institutional okstacles 
to tke new systems. Tke plan will include: 

• A review of laws and regulations tkat are incompatikle witk community support systems; 

• Development of a comprekensive management information system; and 

• Provision of tecknical assistance and training for administrators, educators, and kuman ser- 
vices professionals wko work in collakorative community support systems. 



What are the key components of the legislation and how do they fit together? 

Togetker, tke components of tke legislation are intended to form a state/community system of services 
and supports. Tkey are designed to interact in tke following ways: 

Community support systems, wkick are tke core elements of tke state/community partnerskip, 
encompass interlinked puklic and private, and formal and informal, resources, ser\dces, and sup- 
ports. Tkey are governed ky kroad-kased community councils responsikle for identifying tke needs 
of and desired results for tke ckildren and families in tke community, and for carrying out a plan 
to attain tke desired results. 



Tke State Council, an interagency policy kody, develops guidelines for, and approves community 
plans. Tke council also coordinates allocation of statewide resources to support tke activities of 
community support systems, and identifies and clears away unnecessary state-level institutional 
karriers to tke new systems. It is responsikle for estaklisking statewide tkreskolds for services for 
ckildren and families, and works witk communities to estaklisk a results-kased accountakility sys- 
tem for tke state and local communities. 
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Tke advisory Commission on Ckildren and Families provides a kroad community perspective 
on issues kefore tke state council. 

Tke State Ckild and Family Fund, controlled ky tke state council, provides a source of non-cat- 
egorical funds to initiate tke partnerskip, and kuild state and local capacity to create and manage 
ckild and family support systems. It may also provide funds for non-categorical services. 



What are the benefits and limitations of the sample legislation? 

Tke sample legislation provides tke necessary statutory framework for reforming financing and gover- 
nance systems for comprekensive, community support systems. However, it is important to recognize 
tke limits of state legislation. Wkile necessary, tke legislation itself is not sufficient for tke development 
of new support systems. State law can only encompass tkose aspects of community support systems 
over wkick states kave legal autkority, including state funds, eligikility criteria, and administrative rules. 
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State law does not kave tke autkority to ckange tke large proportion of funds or tke volumes of ad 
istrative rules governed ky federal law. Moreover, in community-kased support systems, local 
nities — not tke state — retain tke autkority to decide kow kest to organize and provide services to tkeir 
residents. Legislation can only provide autkority and some incentives for communities and local juris- 
dictions to kotk try new ways to deliver supports and services, and to kuild tke management infra- 
structure to support tkese reforms. Only in comkination witk community commitment, leaderskip, 
and collakoration will legislation ke sufficient to kring akout positive ckange. 



How does federal welfare reform affect legislation for community-based compre- 
hensive support systems? 



Tke recent enactment ky Congress of major federal welfare policy ckanges (effective Octoker 1, 1996) 
provides states witk an urgent and unprecedented opportunity to redesign tkeir service delivery systems 
for ckildren, families, and communities. Witk tke removal of many federal restrictions on puklic assis- 
tance programs, states may discard elements of tkeir current categorical welfare systems and structures, 
and design new systems responsive to tke needs of tkeir citizens. 



In exploring tkeir options for implementing federal policy ckanges, states may find tkat tke sample leg- 
islation’s partnerskip ketween coordinated state agencies and community-kased support systems for 
ckildren and families offers a useful model for creating new state systems tkat meet some of tke imper- 
atives of tke new federal welfare policies. Comprekensive, community-kased systems could effectively 
kring togetker many of tke services needed to assist families in attaining and maintaining economic 
self-sufficiency, suck as increased jok creation and tke provision of jok training and ckild care. 
Moreover, faced witk tke prospect of capped federal funding coupled witk increased demand for services, 
comprekensive support systems may provide a useful means for stretcking limited resources. 
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Overview; The purpose of £he sedtion on legisiafive findings and intent. 

T he DECI-ARATION of legislative fi rulings and intent introduces and justifies a Lill. Altkougli in ! 

most cases, ^^intent ^ language is not codified as state statute, it can Le a powerful tool to edu- | 
cate lawmakers aLout tke issues to Le addressed and tLe approacL cLosen for solving tlie proLlems. 
Later, it may Le used Ly tke courts and lawmakers to identify tke autkor s purpose in carrying tke 
kill. Tke sample legislation s intent language includes tkree items: 

• A description of tke proklem to ke addressed ky tke legislation; 

• A justification for ckanging tke current system; and 
• A summary of proposed solutions, wkick will ke explicated in tke remainder of tke ' 

legislation. | 

j 

Tke use and lengtk of a section on legislative findings and intent vary widely among legislators and | 
j among states. Some legislators use no intent language at all, preferring to educate fellow lawmak> ! 
ers in otker ways. Otkers provide only a few lines on tke purpose or description of tke kill. ^)fe kave j 
ckosen in tke sample legislation to provide a long intent section, wkick can ke skortened or com- j 
pletely omitted to meet tke needs of specific legislators. ! 



Building the case for a partnership. (Section H (a|) 

Legislators typically are reluctant to overturn current systems and try sometking new. Tkey also are 
unfamiliar witk tke concepts underlying community-kased comprekensive support systems for ckildren 
and families. Tke purpose of tke legislative findings and intent section in tke sample legislation is to 
kuild tke argument tkat tke current system is not working effectively, tkat ckildren and families are fac- 
ing increasingly intractakle proklems, and tkat a new way of providing services and supports is needed 
to address tkese proklems. In developing tke case for community-kased support systems, tke following 
pointers may ke useful: 

^ To demonstrate tke ineffectiveness of current programs serving ckildren and families, cite up-to- 
date data on tke conditions of ckildren in tke state, skowing trends wkerever possikle. State-spe- 
cific statistics on ckild kealtk, educational ackievement, foster care placement, community vio- 
lence, juvenile incarceration, teen pregnancy rates, family dissolution, etc., can ke found in eack 
staters education, kealtk, employment, and social services data, or tkrougk Kids Count f a project 
of tke Annie E. Casey Foundation.^ if possikle, include data skowing tkat tkese proklems not only 
kurt ckildren, families, and communities, kut cost tke state millions of dollars in services and lost 
productivity. 



2 

KiJs Count is a national and state-Ly-state effort to track tke status of ckildren in tke United States. Tke list of state contacts is puk- 
lisked annually in ike Kids Count Data Book, and is availakle tkrougk tke Annie E. Casey Foundation, 701 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, 
MD 21202; telepk one 410/547-6600. 
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^ Provide a trief explanation for wky tke current system is not working (see Section 1(a) (3) of 
tke sample legislation). Tke sample legislation cites: 

• Tke fragmentation and over-regulation inkerent in tke pletkora of categorical programs; 

• Tke system's empkasis on crisis intervention ratker tkan long-term solutions; and 

• Tke system's failure to measure program effectiveness Ly examining results. 



^ Descrike tke kasic principles underlying community-Lased support systems (see Sections 1(a) 
(4), (5) and (6) of tke sample legislation). To tke extent possikle, relate tkese principles to specif- 
ic examples of promising collakorative community-Lased programs in tke state, suck as family 
preservation and family support, Title 1, family resource centers, etc. 






List state responsikilities and actions needed to implement a new system, 
know kow tke resources and programs tkey control will Le ckanged Ly tke Lill ( 
of tke sample legislation). 



Policy makers must 
see Section 1(a) (7) 



Establishing the partnership for children and families. (Section 1 (b)) 

Tkis section provides a succinct statement of tke contents of tke legislation. Tkis type of Lrief state- 
ment is invaluaLle to legislators, committee staff, and otker readers wko are trying to quickly descriLe 
or analyze a LiU. 
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'S’bctidh. 



Defibitidns 



Overview: The purpose and content of the definitions section. 

A DEFINITIONS section of a till is optional. Generally, it is used to define only ttose terms tkat 
migkt te unfamiliar, confusing to tke reader, or used differently from common usage. In tke 
sample legislation, we define only six terms. State council,” ‘‘community,” “community council,” 
and jurisdiction, ' wkick are relatively generic terms, are given specific definitions pertinent to tkis 
legislation. Tke terms “community support system” and “community contract” introduce new con- 
cepts, descriked in greater detail in Section 3 of tkis guide. 



What is a community and how does it differ from a locality? 

Altkougk a skort definition of community is included in Section 2 of tke sample legislation, it may ke 
kelpful to more fully descrike kow tke term is used in tkis instance. Tkis legislation korrows its con- 
cept of community from one of Tke Finance Project's internal working papers,^ wkick in turn relies 
upon Building Community ky Jokn Gardner. As descriked ky tkese monograpks, communities take 
diverse forms. Tkey offer: 

^ A sense of common place, frequently, kut not necessarily, a geograpkically cokerent residential 
community; tke place may also ke a neigkkorkood, a rural district, a town, a sckool, a ckurck, or 
a community center; 

A site for common activities for work, worskip, education, social activities, or otker functions; 
^ Skared core values, ^oals, and. purposes; 

Toleration of differences and celekration of diversity; 

An atmospkere of cooperation and caring; 

Open ckannels of effective communication among tkeir memkers and ketween tke community 
and tke outside world; 

An empkasis on preserving tkeir own identity wkile reacking out to play an effective role in tke 
larger environment; and 

Safe, secure environments tkat support tke development of youn^ people. 

Using tkese descriptors, “community,” as used in tke sample legislation, is kroader tkan just a geograpk- 
ic locality. In addition to “place,” it connotes interpersonal ties, associations, interests, and sentiments. 



CKeryl D. Hayes, Building Strong Communities: Tke Role of Comprekensive Support Systems and Implications for Financing.” 

^ Internal working paper for Tke Finance Project. July 1995. 

Jokn W. Gardner, BuiUing Community (Waskington, DC: Independent Sector, 1991). 
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Overview: The purpose and content of the section on community support 
systems. 



T his section of tke sample legislation defines community support systems and descrikes tke 
elements required to legally estaklisk community support systems autkorized to offer state- 
funded services. Tkey include: 

• Estakliskment of representative councils to plan, implement, monitor, and evaluate support 
systems; 

• Development of commimity plans kased on specific criteria; and 

• Execution of community contracts negotiated ketween a community council or local juris- 
diction, and state government, wkick provides tke legal autkority to enact tke plan and 
spend puklic dollars. 



The importance of community support systems. 



Based on tke assumption tkat communities^ are kest situated to identify and meet tke needs of tkeir 
residents, community support systems comprise tke core element of state/community partnerskips for 
ckildren and families. Support systems encompass a variety of formal and informal structures, 
resources, supports, and services, ranging from networks of family and friends to community and reli- 
gious organizations, tke kusiness sector, and puklic services and institutions. To tke extent tkat tkese 
resources and services can ke intentionally and purposefully linked togetker to support families and 
communities at a very local level, families and communities may ke strengtkened and more ckildren 
will grow up to ke kealtky and productive citizens. 



Delegation of power and authority: Establishing community councils. (Sections 
3(b) and 3(d) (1)) 



Some of tke most difficult issues witk wkick policy makers must grapple in estaklisking community 
councils are tkose concerned witk tke delegation of governmental power and autkority. Currently, most 
governmental autkority is keld eitker ky general government entities suck as cities and counties, wkick 
administer a kroad range of programs in limited geograpkic areas, or ky special districts (i.e., sckools, 
transportation, water), witk narrowly defined autkority. Some states (including California, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin) delegate significant autkority to county governments tkat act as direct agents of tke 
state to administer state programs. Otker states directly administer state-funded programs. 
Community-kased support systems raise a set of new questions regarding governmental autkority. 



See definition of “community” in Section 2 of tkis guide 
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Which entities should establish community councils and approve community plans? 

Tke answer to tkis question will depend largely on wkicli services and supports are expected to he 
included in community plans, and wkick local jurisdictions are currently responsible for tkeir adminis- 
tration. Common sense would dictate tkat jurisdictions tkat currently provide key services to ckildren 
and families, and tkat would he significantly affected by a community plan, skould be involved in cre- 
ating tke community council and approving community plans. In fact, tke involvement and support 
of tkese jurisdictions over time may be critical to tke success of tke community support system. In 
states wkere counties act as agents of state government in tke administration of most kealtk, k uman 
services, and judicial activities, county government must be included, as well as sckool districts. Otker 
local jurisdictions, suck as cities and special districts responsible for ckild and family services, skould 
also be involved. 

What is the appropriate role for a community council? How much authority should the 
council be given? 

In crafting state legislation on community-based support systems, policy makers must define tke role 
of tke community council, and decide tke extent of tke council s autkority. X^rious options are avad- 
able. Tkey include: 

^ Planning and, oversigkt. One option is to invest tke council witk a planning and oversigkt role. 
Tke community council would be responsible for developing, monitoring, and evaluating a com- 
munity plan, but would delegate tke autkority to administer specific programs and spend public 
funds to one or more local jurisdictions, suck as a county or sckool district (or, if appropriate, a 
state agency). Under tkis option, tke implementing jurisdiction(s) would contract witk tke state 
council to administer tke community plan, subject to formal agreements witk tke community 
council. Tkere woiJd be no need to create alternative legal spending autkority or administrative 
meckanisms for tke community council. 

Politically, planning and oversigkt organizations may be seen as weak, subject to tke power and 
autkority of tke organization(s) kolding tke purse strings. In practice, kowever, tke deptk of com- 
mitment of tke council s collaborative memberskip to tke community plan and tke community 
support system will determine its strengtk and ability to set and maintain tke directions delineat- 
ed in tke community plan. 

^ Implementation autkority. A second option is to give tke community council autkority to 
implement, as well as plan and oversee, tke community plan. Legislation could give tke council, 
in one of two ways, tke autkority to directly administer programs and services included in tke plan, 
and to spend public funds. Tke community council could be given tke power to execute a com- 
munity contract directly witk tke state council, completely bypassing agencies currently ckarged 
witk program administration. Alternatively, tke council could negotiate agreements witk tke local 
or state agencies to “pass-tkougk” specific funds and responsibilities to tke council. 
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Implementation autkority would confer sukstantial power on tke community council, kut also may 
require estaklisking legal and administrative meckanisms, suck as joint powers agreements, to carry 
out tke community plan. Politically, giving community councils implementation autkority runs 
tke risk of keing ckaracterized as kuilding anotker layer of government in competition witk exist- 
ing agencies. However, increased autonomy of tke council would not expand kureaucratic systems. 
Instead, it would allow greater freedom to create new, potentially more effective systems to serve 
tke community, moving community-kuilding away from top-down agency controlled activities to 
kottom-up activities, allowing local design and operation. 



Selection and membership of community council. (Section 3(c)) 

How should the community council be selected? 

Tkere are various ways to select memkers of a community council. Tkey include: 

^ Appointments ky tke jurisdiction(s) estaklisking tke community council, witk nominations from 
tke various groups represented on tke council. Tkis process is relatively quick and inexpensive, kut 
runs tke risk of appointing memkers wko are not committed to tke concepts of community-kased 
support systems. 

^ Election ky tke community to ke represented ky tke council, if tkis option is ckosen, procedures 
for tke election skould ke included in tke kill. 

Should the council include public- or private-service providers who might influence deci- 
sions concerning services they provide? 



Altkougk tke sample legislation includes providers, tkere are strong opinions on kotk sides of tke inclu- 
sion issue, as well as different traditions in various states. Some argue tkat providers frequently kave 
tke kest knowledge of tke population to ke served, and can offer experience and insigkt on kow services 
can kest ke provided. It is claimed tkat potential conflicts of interest can ke avoided ky kaving coun- 
cil memkers declare possikle conflicts of interest and excusing tkemselves from related votes. Otkers 
argue tkat any council witk autkority over funding decisions skould categorically exclude providers, 
kecause tkey are unakle to make okjective decisions: experience and expertise can ke provided ky cus- 
tomers and policy makers. In practice, many councils include a kalance of providers and non-providers, 
witk a majority of non-providers. 
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Community plans. (Section 3(d)) 



Tke overall oLjectives of a community plan are to: 

• identify desired outcomes or results for ckildren and families living in a specific community; 

• Devise strategies for ackieving tkose results; 

• identify tke resources to ke used — including puklic and private funds, formal services, and 
informal supports; and 

• Determine wketker tke plan accomplisked its okjectives. 

Should legislation restrict the breadth of plans? 

Tke sample legislation is written to permit community councils to focus tkeir efforts on virtually any 
set of results or outcomes pertaining to ckildren and families, and to develop strategies of any size or 
scope to meet tkese results. Essentially, any state-supported service can ke included in tke plan; any 
funding stream aimed at ckildren and families can ke klended; and kroad ckanges in program admin- 
istration and eligikility can ke identified. Tke kreadtk of services and administrative flexikility includ- 
ed in tke legislation allows community councils to select wkatever results kest fit and are most impor- 
tant to tkeir community. Tke kreadtk could also allow councils to develop far-reacking strategies tkat 
will significantly ckange service delivery, and permit kroad-kased support systems tkat target commu- 
nity results and support family and community empowerment. 

What are the practical limitations to plans? 



Wkile tke kreadtk of tke sample legislation allows community councils to undertake wide-ranging 
reforms, one skould not assume tkat tke kroad scope will necessarily lead to kroad-kased community 
plans. So far at least, experience witk kroad enakling legislation in Calif omia and elsewkere kas skown 
far more limited results, due to a variety of factors: 

^ Federal and state restrictions. Federal regulations and matck requirements tkat restrict tke use 
of state funds may preclude tke akility to significantly klend funding or ckange eligikility and 
adnlinistrative requirements. Unless and until federal programs and funding requirements are 
ckanged ky klock grants or kroader waiver autkority, local and state flexikility will ke limited. 
Similarly, a pletkora of state rules and practices must ke ckanged kefore fuU -scale community sup- 
port systems can ke accommodated ky state government structures. 

^ DifificiJties inkerent in coUakorative agreements. Broadly inclusive plans are tke result of 
kroad agreements among agencies tkat administer funds under well-understood rules. Particularly 
in tke early stages of kuilding community councils and community plans, it is very difficult to reack 
agreements on spending scarce resources in new and different ways, especially wken accountakility 
and compliance rules are in tke process of keing ckanged. Most councils start witk very limited 
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ckanges — often only involving ''new money” — for only a few services addressing well-defined, lim- 
ited populations. Tkese councils plan to expand tkeir plans and services gradually, contingent on 
success witk tkeir limited first steps. 

^ Limited experience. Expertise is developed over time. Currently, most policy makers and admin- 
istrators kave relatively little experience witk creating new and comprekensive funding, adminis- 
tration, and service systems. Moreover, few communities kave resources to devote to tke creation 
of large new systems. Most communities decide to start small. 



Limiting the scope of community plans. 

An alternate approack to a kroad-kased statute is to limit tke focus of community plans and state sup- 
port ky requiring a community to focus on specific populations, or ky limiting a community to its 
ckoice of one or more kroad outcomes. Tkis more limited approack permits state agencies to concen- 
trate efforts around a few areas of statewide concern, ratker tkan attempting to respond to multiple 
communities witk a wide range of needs. For example, Nortk Carolina’s Smart Start initiative aims 
specifically at improving tke kealtk, education, and well-keing of ckildren under tke age of six, and 
^(^skington’s Community Puklic Healtk and Safety Networks targets youtk. Iowa’s de-categorization 
program focuses on reducing out-of-kome placement for ckildren and youtk. 

How legislation can give communities flexibility to try new approaches to service delivery. 
(Flexibility through community contracts.) (Section 3(f)) 

A key function of legislation creating state/community support systems is to permit communities to 
experiment witk programs, standards, funding rules, eligikility criteria, and administrative procedures 
tkat differ from current state law. Several statutory options to give communities tkis flexi kility are 
availakle: 

^ "Notwitkstanding” language. Tkis language, frequently used in kills and statutes, allows excep- 
tions to specific or kroad existing statutes. California’s Assemkly Bill 1741 creating tke Youtk 
Pilot Program, for example, used "notwitkstanding ” language very kroadly to allow six counties to 
klend funds and ckange administrative restrictions. However, tke meckanism did not work; state 
agencies found tke language to ke overly vague, potentially sukjecting tkem to court ckallenge on 
any ckange made to existing statutes. As a result, tke statute was later amended to permit greater 
use of state waivers. 

^ Waiver procedures. To tke extent tkat existing statutes permit waivers, waiver procedures can ke 
developed to permit communities to request exceptions to regulations, rules, or statutes. However, 
waiver processes are limited (for tke most part) to rules and regulations, ratker tkan statutes. For 
example. West Virginia’s Governor’s Cakinet on Ckddren and Families kas kroad autkority to 
waive any rules or regulations tkat “impede coordinated service delivery,” and Minnesota’s intera- 
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gency Ckildren^s Cabinet is ckarged witk assisting local coUaboratives in obtaining waivers from 
state or federal regulations tbat impede implementation of local plans. Wkile waiver procedures 
are useful, tbey may prove onerous. Tbey typically put tbe burden of researcking individual waiv- 
er requests on local communities, wbicb rarely bave tbe resources, time, or expertise to undertake 
suck tasks. 



Repeal of state law. In tbe long run, repeal of specific sections of state law tbat present obsta- 
cles to implementation of community plans will be necessary. For tbe present, however, witb eacb 
community focusing on different outcomes, services, and populations, there is no way to identify 
tbe sections of laws tbat sb ould generally be repealed. 



Negotiated, contracts. Tbe sample legislation uses a negotiated contract to allow communities or 
jurisdictions responsible for plan implementation to come to a legal agreement witb their state, 
specifying eacb party's duties and obligations for plan implementation. Instead of requiring com- 
munities to specify waivers, negotiated contracts can obligate tbe state to find legal ways to permit 
flexible funding and program administration. Negotiated contracts can also specify sanctions or 
plans for corrective actions up to and including contract revocation or non-renewal if contract con- 
ditions are not met. 



Savings and other incentives. (Section 3(g)) 

What incentives are available to encourage communities to develop comprehensive sup- 
port systems? 



Policy makers who wish to encourage communities to develop comprehensive support systems can build 
incentives into legislation. Tbe sample legislation includes four explicit incentives: 

Flexible use of funds. Permission to shift funds to better meet specific community needs has 
strong appeal for local policy makers and program administrators. As an example, tbe incentive 
created by flexible fund use is an important component of Virginia's Comprehensive Services Act, 
wbicb folded eight categorical grant programs into a single pool. 

^ Permission to change administrative rules and eligibility standards. Many communities 
chafe under rules tbat are designed to address a whole state, but rare ly fit any one community. 
Permitting greater freedom in program design and administration— a critical feature of enabling 
statutes such as Iowa's Decategorization Statute an d Ohio’ s Family and Children First Statute — 
has encouraged communities to initiate local planning processes. 

^ Retention of savings. Allowing communities to retain savings realized from more efficient use 
of funds, rather than to return them to tbe state at tbe end of eacb fiscal year, provides funding to 
further community plans for children and families. West Virginia uses this strategy, permitting any 
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savings resulting from coordination of programs and services Ly Family Resource Networks to ke 
re-invested in ckild and family services. 



^ New money. Small amounts of funds for start-up and capacity-Luilding grants are included in 
tke sample legislation. Often even small amounts of ^^seed money” will tip tke kalance toward mov- 
ing in new directions. Tkis strategy is keing used in Nortk Carolina's Smart Start program, wkick 
provides grant funds to counties on a competitive kasis to fund a kroad range of educational and 
support services for ckildren under six years of age. 
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Overview: The state government's role in the partnership. 

T his section of tke sample legislation Jescrites tke state government role in tke partnerskip. 

It creates kotk a collakorative council composed of representatives of kotk tke executive kranck 
(tke governor or kis/ker designee, and state officials responsible for ckild and family services) and 
tke legislative kranck of government, and a citizens' advisory commission. Tke council kas four 
major responsikdities. 

• Tke first tkree involve policy development, to: 

— Develop and recommend a statewide agenda incorporating a new results-kased account- 
ability system for ckildren, families, and communities; 

~ Devise a plan for state agencies to work witk communities to ackieve tke goals of tke 
state agenda and community plans; and 
~ Recommend a process for developing a state ckild and family budget. 

• Tke fourtk responsibility requires kotk policy development and implementation, to: 

— Evaluate, approve, and monitor community plans. 

Altkougk all of tke functions are integral and essential components of tke partnerskip, eack repre- 
sents a significant ckange in tke ways tkat state government traditionally governs and budgets for 
kuman services. Eack requires a significant commitment of staff time and energy, and may be prac- 
tically and politically difficult to implement. For tkat reason, states will need to move carefully and 
slowly in initiating tkese activities. Tkey may ckoose to gradually pkase in tke four functions to 
ensure tkat state policy makers are not overwkelmed by tke magnitude of tke effort. 



Why is state government given a strong role in the partnership? 

A strong state role is necessary to: 

• Coordinate state agency implementation of approved community plans; 

• Remove state barriers to tke plans; 

• Maintain statewide quality tkreskolds for services; and 

• Ensure oversigkt over state funds. 

Altkougk Section 3 of tke sample legislation autkorizes communities to blend funds and propose pro- 
gram and administrative ckanges, tkese ckanges will prove difficult to execute witkout a state structure 
promoting interagency cooperation. State government leaderskip is also necessary to remove or mod- 
ify institutional barriers likely to constrain community plans, suck as categorical state budgets or stan- 
dardized reporting requirements. 
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Altkougk fl exikility is necessary to tke success of community plans, state government kas tke okliga- 
tion to kalance tkis flexikility witk concerns for equity and tke protection of kealtk, sa fety, and indi- 
vidual rigkts. Tke state must also ensure access to a minimum level of services for all citizens, and 
maintain minimum standards for kealtk, safety, and well-keing. Moreover, tke state must work close- 
ly witk communities to coordinate community and state goals and results. 



Who should be in charge at the state level? (Section 4(a)) 

Tke state role may ke carried out in a variety of ways. Tkree options are a kigk-level policy council, 

tke governor’s office, or a department of ckild and family services. 

Policy council. Tke option selected for tke sample legislation, tke state council for ckildren and 
families, is a kigk-level policy advisory council composed of state agency keads responsikle for ckild 
and family services (education, kealtk, social services, juvenile justice, etc.) and legislative repre- 
sentatives. Particularly if ckaired ky tke governor, a council can provide an effective forum for pol- 
icy discussion among participants witk different points of view, and a strong impetus for policy 
implementation ky memkers of tke counci 1. Tke disadvantage of policy councils is tkat tkey usu- 
ally do not kave direct autkority to execute decisions. Tkey must rely upon tke governor, legisla- 
ture, or individual agencies — eack wkick may kave its own agenda — to implement policy. 

Department of ckild and family services. Autkority for tke state role in tke partnerskip may 
also ke placed in a consolidated state agency responsikle for key programs for ckildren and fami- 
lies, suck as education, kealtk, social services, and juvenile justice. Tkis configuration increases 
kotk tke ease of policy making and tke likelikood tkat policies to promote comprekensive ckild and 
family support systems will ke implemented, since tkey are internal to one agency. However, tkere 
are several pitfalls to tkis approack. Depending on tke size of tke state kureaucracy, as well as con- 
stitutional provisions for separately elected state superintendents of education, it may not ke feasi- 
kle to consolidate many functions under one roof. Key agencies may ke left out of state policy 
making on ckild and family services. In any case, state agency reorganization can cause major 
practical and political keadackes. 

Governor’s office. A tkird option is to manage tke state initiative tkrougk tke governor’s office. 
Wkile it is extremely valuakle to kave tke leaderskip and autkority of tke governor’s office, two 
proklems may arise. First, legislators and otker elected officials suck as tke superintendent of edu- 
cation and tke attorney general may not paiiicipate in programs led and owned solely ky tke gov- 
ernor, due to political differences. Second, if tke initiative is exclusively identified witk one gover- 
nor, it may not kecome adequately institutionalized. Tkere is tken a danger of state collakorative 
initiatives fading away wken a new governor comes into office witk new ideas, eager to distinguisk 
kis/ker actions froni a predecessor’s. 
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How should the state council be led and what are its staffing needs? 

Wketker tke state council is ckaireJ ty tke governor or ky anotker individual, strong leaderskip is crit- 
ical. In order to implement a unified, coUakorative state policy agenda for ckildren and families, tke 
council skould operate on a consensus model. Skilled leaderskip is needed to work tkrougk tke diffi- 
culties inkerent in coUakorative decision making. Attention must also ke paid to naming a respected 
and credikle lead agency or individual to take responsikility for estaklisking regular meetings, setting 
tke agenda, recording decisions, and, most importantly, monitoring tke implementation of policy deci- 
sions. EquaUy important is adequate, knowledgeakle staff to carry out council functions. Staff may 
ke assigned directly to tke state council or loaned to it ky participating agencies. 



Who should be included on the state council? (Section 4(b)) 

A rule of tkumk for memkerskip on. tke state council is tkat state officials skould ke included if: 

(1) Xkeir programs and funds are likely to ke included in community plans for comprekensive 
services and supports; or 

(2) Tkey are responsikle for overall state administrative activities or kudget activities tkat could 
ke affected eitker ky community plans or ky tke statewide agenda for ckildren and families. 

In most states, memkers would include, at a minimum, state officials responsikle for puklic education, 
kealtk and welfare, juvenile justice, economic and employment development, kousing, transportation, 
and state administration and finance. Legislators or local representatives may also ke participants. 

^ Legislators. State tradition and politics will prokakly determine wketker legislators skould par- 
ticipate as council memkers. In some states, councils sponsored ky tke executive kranck — suck as 
in Waskington s Family Policy Council and Maryl and s Governor s Task Force on Ckild ren Youtk 
and Families System Reform — explicitly include legislators, usually as non-voting memkers. Tkese 
states find tkat including legislators in coUakorative policy decisions kelps tkem move autkoriza- 
tions and appropriations tkrougk tkeir state legislatures. In otker states, legislators are not includ- 
ed, due to traditions of complete separation ketween tke executive and legislative kranckes of gov- 
ernment, lack of trust preventing konest discussion ketween legislators and state administrators, or 
partisan politics. 

^ Puklic or community memkers. State practice may also determine wketker community mem- 
kers serve on policy making councils. Private citizens, and kusiness and community representa- 
tives regularly participate on policy councils in some states, kringing a local perspective not skared 
ky state administrators. In otker states, private citizens do not normaUy serve on panels witk 
autkority for spending puklic funds, if puklic memkers are not included in tke state council, kow- 
ever, it is extremely important to oktain community and puklic perspective eitker tkrougk a citi- 
zens^ advisory commission to tke state council, as in tke sample legislation, or tkrougk some otker 
continuing process. 
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What is a statewide agenda for children and families, and what is its purpose? 
(Section 4(c) (1))^ 

Tke purpose of a statewide agenda for ckildren and families is to determine wkat results tke citizens of 
a state want for tkeir ckildren and families, and tken to map out a plan to measure tke results. Most 
programs, services, and supports currently do not gatker information on tkeir outcomes. State and 
local programs for ckildren and families are evaluated primarily ky measuring program inputs, suck as 
kow many units of service are offered, ky wkom tkey are offered, and for kow long. Tke statewide agen- 
da estakliskes new accountakility criteria tkat empkasize tke results of services, suck as kealtkier ckil- 
dren, sckool readiness, or safe communities. 

Tke agenda for ckildren and families: 

• Estakliskes a common overall vision for tke state's ckildren and families (Step One); 

• identifies a set of desired results (outcomes) for ckildren and families (Step Two); and 

• Outlines a process for communities and state agencies to identify indicators of results and per- 
formance measures (Step Tkree).^' ^ 

^ Step One: Creating a statewide vision for ckildren and families. 

A vision statement provides a succinct declaration of a state's overall goals for its ckildren, fami- 
lies, and communities. It creates tke conceptual framework for a new policy agenda. Tke sim- 
plicity of tkese one- or two-paragrapk statements kelies tke difficulty of coming to agreement in 
crafting tk em. It is not unusual for consensus on tke vision statement to take time and careful, 
tkougktful negotiation. 



□ The State of Nebraska developed the following vision for its Partnership for Health and 
Human Services: 

I 

I • Each Nebraskan will have a quality of life that reflects safety self-sufficiency respect, 
health and well-being, and opportunities for maximum participation through new part- 
nerships between the state and local communities. 



6 

7 

8 



Tlie statewide agenda may i>e directed eitlier ty tlie state council, in conjunction witli tlie advisory commission on children and families, 
or oy otner organizations. 

Development of a statewide vision, results, and tenclimarks or indicators for children and families is a complex process tliat cannot he fully 
described nere. We offer only a few liigMiglits. Please see tlie “Additional Resources” section of tliis document (Tat 5) for recommenda* 
tions of otner materials. 

Tte terminologies of results-tased accountability are replete witt definitional confusion. There are no standard definitions of results or 
outcomes, indicators, benclimarks, or performance measures, and states are using a variety of language to describe these concepts. To help 
states sort out appropriate terminology and initiate results-based accountability systems, Tbe Finance Project is developing a guide to per- 
formance measurement, wbicb will be produced in winter, 1996. 
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□ □□□□□ □ 



I®’ Step Two: identifying expected results. 

Tke second step in tke agenda is to agree upon tke most important kroad, statewide expected 
results, or outcomes. Tkese results follow directly from tke vision statement. 



□ The following statewide results for children and families were developed by the Georgia 
Policy Council for Children and Families, and adopted by state legislation; 

• Improved child health: healthy children. 

• Improved child development: children ready for school. 

• Improved school success: children succeeding in school. 

• Improved family functioning: strong families. 

• Improved family economic self-sufficiency. 



^ Step Tk ree: identifying indicators and performance measures. 

For eack kroad result, tkere may ke many different factors, or indicators, tkat can ke measured to 
skow wketker tke kroad result is keing met. 



i □ If "Improved child health" was chosen as a statewide result or outcome, some of the Indi- ! 

cators might Include: i 

, • An increased number and rate of healthy babies born at full-term and normal birth- | 

weight. j 

• A reduction in preventable childhood disease. j 

• An increased number of families with health insurance. j 

• Fewer teen suicides. | 



Performance measures capture or reflect tke contrikution to tke indicators made ky puklic (or pri- 
vate) agencies. Tkey may include measures of kotk tke quality and quantity of resources devoted 
to a program (inputs), as well as tke products and services (outputs) of tke agency. 



□ Performance measures related to the Indicator listed above regarding Increased healthy j 
births might Include: i 

• The number of pregnant women seen in a neighborhood clinic. 

! • Percentage of women entering care In the first trimester. 

I • Percentage of women applying for prenatal care seen within three weeks. | 

• Percentage of live births to clinic patients that are low birthweight. j 

• Percentage (or number) of pregnant women receiving counseling on medication issues. | 
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□ □□□□□□ 



State agencies and communities will find tkat tkey place differing priorities on indicators and per- 
formance measures, kased on individual community needs and conditions, or tke mission of an 
agency. Tkere are many ways to ackieve and measure results. Tke ckallenge of a statewide agen- 
da is to estaklisk kroadly supported results and tken provide adequate flexikility to communities to 
pursue and measure tkose results in ways kest suited to tkeir circumstances. State and local gov- 
ernment officials; community council representatives; parents; community, kusiness, K-12 and 
kigker education leaders; and organizations tkat support families skould all ke included in tke 
effort. Tkeir inclusion may ke orckestrated tkrougk local puklic meetings or kearings, joint meet- 
ings of tke state council and tke advisory commission, etc. 



□ The Minnesota Milestones initiative offers a vision and process to guide Minnesota pol- 
I icy for the next 30 years. Over 1 0,000 citizens participated in public meetings to define their 
I vision of Minnesota in the year 2020. Their responses were compiled by the state Planning 
I Department into 5 main principles, 20 broad goals, and 79 specific milestones. The 

Children's Report Card gathers and reports county-by-county data on 2 1 indicators related 
to the milestones concerning children, including poverty, school dropouts, and runaways. 

I In addition, the Children's Cabinet, composed of state agencies with jurisdiction over chil- I 
I dren, takes responsibility for attaining the milestones relating to children. Each agency is s 
responsible for developing strategies for the milestones related to its mission. Minnesota has ‘ 
also developed a Performance and Outcome Reporting and Monitoring System. | 
I Performance measures are incorporated into annual Performance Reports. i 

i I 

□ Vermont issues an annual report on 'The Social Health Status of Vermonters" that shows I 
, performance data for the state in eight categories; citizen well-being. Including families and | 

children; teens; public health; economic security; education; the elderly; safety/crime/cor- j 
rections; and people with physical or mental disabilities. Statewide 1 0-year trend data are | 
I presented for more than half of these indicators. In addition, in 1 995, the Agency of Human : 
Services and the Department of Education jointly issued a set of Community Profiles that pro- 
j vides Information on education and health status for every school district in the state. 



Altkougk community input is essential, tke development of state and community results, indicators, 
and performance measures must also ke kased on ongoing researck and data collection. In order for 
results and performance measures to ke meaningful, data collection systems must ke estaklisked,^ and 
kaseline information collected for key results, indicators, and measures. A start toward identifying 
tkese data kas keen made tkrougk a few national, state, and local efforts suck as Kids Count and tke 
impressive Profiles of Los Angeles County. However, relatively few states and communities currently col- 
lect data on results. Tke capacity to collect and skare data must ke developed over time. In tke mean- 
time, states suck as Oregon and Texas tkat are estaklisking results-kased accountakility systems kave 
pragmatically used wkatever data tkey kave availakle to develop indicators and performance measures, 
and kave worked to gradually increase tkeir data capacity. 

^ Sec Section 6 of this guide. 
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How are state agencies coordinated? (Section 4(c) (2)) 



Tke primary role of tke state council is to develop and maintain community support systems, and to 
estaklisk correlated goals. Tke second major role of tke state council is to coordinate state agency 
involvement in tke partnerskip. Ongoing collakoration among agencies is needed to develop procedures 
to resolve cross-agency issues raised ky community plans and tke statewide agenda for ckildren and fam- 
ilies. Agencies will also kave to work out leaderskip, staffing, and kudget issues: 

• How muck time, resources and staff from eack agency skould ke devoted to council activities? 

• Wko sk ould take tke lead on various tasks? 

• How are joint decisions to ke made? 



Consistent, coordinated work will also ke required to gradually skift from categorical program man- 
agement to results-kased accountakility. 



What role does results-based budgeting 
play in creating comprehensive supports 
and services for children and families? 
(Section 4(c) (3)) 

Tke state kudget is prokakly tke most important pol- 
icy-setting tool in state government. In practical 
terms, tke distrikution of funds virtually always dic- 
tates state priorities and practices. As long as tke 
majority of state and federal funds for ckild and fam- 
ily services are kudgeted in a categorical faskion, 
comprekensive services and supports will remain an 
aftertkougkt to tke keavily funded “mainstream” 
categorical programs. 

In order to ckange tkis empkasis, tke sample legisla- 
tion provides for tke state council, in collakoration 
witk communities, to develop a process to move 
away from categorical kudgeting towards results- 
kased kudgeting. Tkis responsikility is kased on ini- 
tiatives in several states to institute performance 
(results) -kased kudgeting. 



M Arizona requires all state agencies to develop 
three-year strategic plans with performance mea- I 
sures. Regular program reviews will be conduct- i 
ed to determine whether programs should be | 
retained, eliminated, or modified. j 

i 

j 

M Oregon has devised a process in which each j 
state agency tracks program funding by the { 
benchmarks (results) established by the state. The j 
intention is that state budget allocations eventu- 
ally will be based on agency and community per- 
formance in meeting the benchmarks. At the 
local level, Oregon's Multnomah County is cur- 
rently farthest along in implementing the new 
performance-based budgeting system. 

m In Texas, state agencies select performance 
measures that are used by the Legislative Budget 
Board and the Governor's Office to make annual 
budget recommendations. 



10 



More information on tkese initiatives and on performance-Lased kudgeting for ckild and family services is availakle from two Finance 
Project papers: A Strategy Map for Results-BaseJ Budgeting: Moving from Ttieory to Practice, ky Mark Friedman, and a guide to perfor- 
mance measurement, due to ke released winter, 1996. Anotker excellent resource from tke Center for tke Study of Social Policy is tke 
draft paper From Outcomes to Budgets: An Approach to Outcome Based Budgeting for Family and Children's Services. 
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How does the state council interact with community support systems? (Evaluating, 
monitoring, and approving community plans.) (Section 4(c) (4)) 



In many ways, tkis section of tke sample legislation is similar to any legislation laying out state respon- 
sikilities for locally administered programs. Tke state: 

• Sets up parameters for community plans; 

• Provides state data to enakle local planning; 

• Approves plans tkat meet tke guidelines; 

• Estakliskes sanctions for communities tkat deviate from state standards and guidelines; 

• Monitors program compliance; 

• Allocates start-up funds; and 

• Provides for evaluation. 

Tke similarities to standard state legislation, kowever, are somewkat misleading. In state/community 
partnerskips, state agency responsikilities for evaluating and monitoring local plans will involve new and 
complex ways of managing programs and funds. A few are descriked kelow. 

Collakorative mioltiple agency involvement. Most community plans, in order to meet identi- 
fied results and implement strategies, will rely on funds and programs from more tkan one state 
agency. Tke state council, tkerefore, must estaklisk and institutionalize collakorative procedures 
among all tke departments affected ky tke community plans for: 

• Development of plan guidelines; 

• Negotiations witk communities; 

• Plan approval; 

• Data collection; and 

• Otker activities. 



Community flexikility ratker tkan standardized programs. Traditional categorical programs 
were standardized as one-size-fits-all; little local flexikility was permitted. Community plans, kow- 
ever, will ke designed to meet local priorities, fit citizens^ needs, and ackieve desired results. Tkey 
will vary widely. State agencies will kave to adapt program and funding management procedures to 
allow greater flexikility. In some cases, laws may kave to ke ckanged. Agency staff will also kave 
to figure out kow to deal efficiently witk plans tkat differ widely one from anotker. During tke 
transition from categorical to comprekensive services, provisions will kave to ke made to adapt cur- 
rent programs to community plans. Tke estakliskment of minimum standards of services to ensure 
equity of services will also kave to ke explored, in order to maintain integrity and oversi gkt for state 
goals and results. 

^ Federal waivers. Witk tke empkases on local flexikility and results-kased accountakility tkat come 
witk tkese state/community partnerskips, tkere are likely to ke increased numkers of requests for 
ckanges in regulations governing federal programs and tkeir funding. State agency staff may find 
tkemselves eitker (1) spending significant time explaining to community representatives federal 
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waiver rules and regulations, and tke laws tkat underlie federal funding, or (2) actually undergoing 
tke rigorous, time-consuming, frustrating process of seeking federal waivers. States will kave to 
weigk tke value of flexikility and state alternatives to federal waivers witk tke difficulty (and often 
impossikility) of oktaining tkose waivers. (However, as federal klock grants are kecoming law, suck 
as in tke welfare reform overkaul — tke Personal Responsikility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996 — tkere is less need to pursue federal waivers.) 

^ New compliance, evaluation, and. accountakility meckanisms. In addition to assessing 
wketker puklic funds kave keen spent prudently and appropriately, agencies will kave to learn kow 
to evaluate program effectiveness ky examining tke results of state and community supports and 
services. State agencies, in collakoration witk communities, will kave to design new compliance 
and evaluation procedures tkat promote ketter results, ensure program quality, and still guard 
against fraud. 



^ Limited expertise. Altkougk many communities and states are starting to kuild results-kased, 
comprekensive, community support systems, tkey kave mainly kad to learn ky doing. Current 
management experience is kased on tke administration of categorical programs and funding. Few 
community or state agency leaders kave expertise in kuilding new systems of services and supports, 
particularly ones tkat comprekensively respond to community needs. Tkere is a great need to cap- 
ture existing state and local knowledge, and use it to kenefit otkers. States and communities will 
kenefit from working togetker to identify knowledgeakle individuals and create a tecknical assis- 
tance network to kelp kuild kotk state and community capacity to manage tke planning and admin- 
istration of community support systems. 



Why involve the state council in advocacy and communication? 



Many state administrators are uncomfortakle witk tke role of advocacy. Tkey kelieve tkat tkeir prop- 
er role is program administration, and tkey leave advocacy to legislators, lokkyists, and tke governor's 
office. Tke advocacy role included in tke sample legislation recognizes tkat tke state council must 
actively promote ckanges to state and federal laws tkat constrain tke development of flexikle, commu- 
nity-kased ckild and family support systems. Witkout education and encouragement to pursue alter- 
natives to inflexikle categorical programs, lawmakers are unlikely to promote legislation tkat wi 11 pro- 
vide eitker tke flexikility or tke results-kased accountakility upon wkick community-kased support sys- 
tems are dependent. 



Tke sample legislation involves tke state council not only in advocacy, kut also in puklic communica- 
tion. Extensive communication is essential to promote tke development of community support sys- 
tems, and to remain accountakle to communities for tke results of services supported ky puklic and pri- 
vate resources. 
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What is the purpose of a commission on children and families? (Section 4(d)) 



Community input from local government, community and religious leaders, tke business community, 
education officials, and tke general puklic is critical to tke success of tke partnerskip at tke state level. 
Tke sample legislation, recognizing tke practices of many states, does not include citizen representa- 
tives on tke state council. Instead, local citizen input and tke community perspective are provided ky 
a separate commission on ckildren and families, (if citizen participation is included on tke state coun- 
cil, a separate advisory commission may not ke needed.) In order to give tke commission adequate 
stature and credikility witk tke state council, tke sample legislation requires tkat tke commission meet 
regularly and puklicly, kotk to advise tke state council, and to review and comment on tke state coun- 
cil s recommendations kefore tke recommendations are released. In addition, commitment to tke com- 
mission is demonstrated tkrougk provision of a kudget, an executive director, and an office. Details on 
tke specific composition of tke commission and its otker duties can vary from state to state. 
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Overview; The origin and purpose of a state child and family fund. 



T; 



HIS SECTION of tke sample legislation lays out financing options and uses for tke state ckild 
and family fund. Tke purpose of tke state ckild and family fund is to provide: 

A source of non-categorical monies to serve as incentives for communities to develop com- 
prekensive support systems for ckildren and families; and 
A dedicated funding source for state and local start-up and capacity-kuilding. 



Tke sample legislation calls for tke state ckild and family fund to ke financed ky redirecting a por- 
tion of existing monies for ckild and family services. Additionally, states may collect and appropri- 
ate new funds, or expand tke use of otker funds. As tke partnerskip matures, to tke extent tkat cat- 
egorical monies are gradually replaced ky more comprekensive klended funds, states may ckoose to 
allocate an increasingly larger portion of tkeir kudgets for direct services to tke ckild and family 
fund. Tke resources of tke fund can tken ke distrikuted to community-kased support systems. 



The rationale and political perils of a child and family fund. 

Estaklisking any new fund for ckild and family services skould ke approacked cautiously. In recent 
years, state legislatures, faced witk tke ckallenges of kalancing tkeir kudgets, kave keen more inclined 
to cut ckild and family services tkan to estaklisk new line items. Too often, legislators, governors, and 
even state kudget officials kave only a vague idea akout overall spending patterns for tke millions of 
dollars kudgeted for tke kundreds of federal, state, and local categorical programs for ckild and family 
services, administered tkrougk multiple state agencies. Tkey also kave little knowledge of kow muck 
is spent for services and kow muck for program administration. Witkout tkese data, it is difficult to 
judge tke akility of current kudgets to support tke legitimate needs of ckildren and families. Many leg- 
islators tend to focus on program inefficiencies, and tken tkey use tkeir knowledge of inefficiencies to 
justify cuts in funding. 

In order to convince legislators an d otker policy makers akout tke value of a ckild and family fund, tke 
need for non-categorical funds skould ke documented. One strategy is to prepare summary kudget data 
tkat capture existing spending for ckildren and families across agencies and programs ky kroad categories 
suck as education, kealtk, ckild welfare, etc. if possikle, tkis kudget data skould include estimates of 
tke percentage of overall administrative expenses allocated to provide tke services. Administrative inef- 
ficiencies and overlaps identified in current spending patterns are likely to go far in making tke case for 
providing non-categorical state dollars to support a results-kased, comprekensive, community-focused 
service system. 

Once policy makers are persuaded tkat a fund is necessary, tkey must ke persuaded to adequately finance 
it. Tke partnerskip, like any new initiative, will require money. Dedicated funding is needed for: 
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• Planning; 

• Coordination activities; 

• Tecknical assistance; 

• Development of state and local accountakility and data systems; and 

• Support for tke state council and tke commission on ckildren and families. 



In planning tke pkased implementation of tke partnerskip, tke start-up costs for new systems (for com- 
munity plan development and approval, accountakility, performance-kased kudgeting, data collection, 
etc.) skould ke care fully considered to determine tke amount of dollars to ke placed in tke fund during 
tke first and succeeding years. Strategically, it is usually easier to start small. Legislators often kave 
less troukle supporting small okligations of funds tkan large ones. 



As more efficient state/local systems are developed, tke percentage of tke state ckild and family fund 
needed to administer tke partnerskip skould decrease. Tke total amount of money in tke fund, kow- 
ever, is likely to increase sukstantially over time as support kuilds for tke partnerskip and as more 
money from categorical programs is reckanneled into klended funds. 



Establishing a fund. (Section 5(b)) 



Money talks. To a large extent, tke credikility of tke partnerskip will ke judged ky kow and to wkat 
extent it is funded. Finding reliakle, steady revenue sources to finance a ckild and family fund, kow- 
ever, is a difficult task. Some options include: 



i B The Maryland Systems Reform Initiative 

I directs the state interagency Subcabinet for 
Children, Youth and Families to establish a fund 
that includes all state funds for out-of-home care 
and for services that prevent out-oThome place- 
I ments. The fund is designated to facilitate intera- 
i gency planning and the shifting of resources from 
I out-of-home care to prevention. 

m Virginia's Comprehensive Services Act folds 
eight categorical programs into a single pool, 

I which is distributed among the counties based on 
I their populations of children in need of multiple 
I services. Community Policy and Management 
I Teams may use most of the funds in whatever 
I way they choose, although some funds must be 
I used to reduce the use of residential care facilities. 

! 



^ Redirection of existing funds. Tke sample leg- 
islation does not assume tkat tkere will ke any 
'^new money” to fund partnerskip activities. It 
directs tke legislature to re-allocate a portion of 
existing funds for programs for ckild and family 
services into tke state ckild and family fund. 
Tkis approack requires state agency directors 
administering ckild and family services or pro- 
grams to undergo tke painful process of diverting 
limited fun ds to tke new system. Commitment 
of tkese leaders to results-kased community sup- 
port systems will ke important for tke success of 
tkis funding strategy. Moreover, selection of 
funds to ke diverted is also critical. Depending 
on kow tke ckild and famdy fund is defined, state 
funds could ke used imaginatively to draw down 
additional federal funds, or tke utilization of fed- 
eral funds could ke precluded altogetker. 



o 
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^ New revenue. In most states, tke mere sugges- 
tion of new taxes or fees is political anatkema. 
Some states, kowever, kave raised taxes, or devel- 
oped special taxing districts to raise new revenue 
dedicated to funding services for ckildren. 

^ Earmarked fu ndin^. Many states dedicate 

existing or new funds for ckild and family ser- 
vices. Programs may ke financed ky creating or 
raising fees on related services, suck as registra- 
tion or licensure of ckild care providers, or kirtk 
or marriage certificates. In addition, more cre- 
ative, voluntary options kave keen employed, 
suck as contrikutions from income tax ' ckeck- 
offs,” or fees for special license plates. 

Altkougk tkey are intended to ke relatively 
“painless” ways to raise money, earmarked fund- 
ing sources kave several disadvantages. First, 
dedicated funding sources limit tke discretion 
and flexikility of governors and legislatures to 
utilize state funds wkere tkey are most needed. 
Moreover, revenues kased on voluntary contriku- 
tions may vary widely from year to year, as citi- 
zens ckange tkeir spending preferences. Finally, 
special or earmarked funds may lead to compla- 
cency on tke part of policy makers, wko may 
kelieve tkat once an earmarked funding source 
kas keen estaklisked, tke need for funding a par- 
ticular service kas keen met in perpetuity. 

Uses for the state child and family fund; 

A rationale for allocating funds. 

Tke sample legislation permits tke ckild and family 

fund to ke used to: 

• Fund community start-up and capacity- 
kuilding grants; 



In states Keavily constrained by constitutional or statutory tax and 
fee limits, earmarking funding streams may ke one of tke few viable 
options to raise new money. 



j □ In the mid-1 980s, Florida enacted legislation to 
■ permit local communities to create special taxing 
districts to finance special services for children 
and their families. Special taxing districts have 
I been established by Palm Beach and Pinellas 
Counties to plan, coordinate, fund, and evaluate 
I programs to address the needs of children, 
i Funding comes from an ad valorem tax assess- 

I ment of up to one-half mill ($0.50 per $ 1 000) of 

1 

j non-exempt valuation on the local property tax. 

i 

I □ The Kentucky Education Reform Act, which 
I revamped the state's entire education system, 
j instituted a minimum property tax rate for all local 
1 education agencies (LEAs), and permitted LEAs to 
I increase their property tax rate above the mini- 
I mum level and to impose taxes on local utilities. 

I The statute also increased the sales tax by one 

i 

j percent. 



□ California's Proposition 98, passed by state vot- 
I ers in 1 988, dedicates approximately 40% of the 

! state general fund to education, including many 

1 

I Child care and development programs. California 
j raises additional funds for specific children's ser- 
vices through special fees for "Kids Plates" license 

i 

■ plates. Since these license plates compete for 
i funds with other special plates, however, they 
I cannot be relied upon to provide a steady source 
j of funds. 

□ An income tax check-off has provided one of 
I several sources of revenue for the Missouri 

Children's Trust Fund. However, contributions 

I 

! from the check-off have steadily declined over the 
i last six years, due to increased competition for 
I check-off contributions, and no procedures to 

I 

' inform citizens about the use of the Fund. 

i 

I 

□ The Texas Children's Trust Fund, which 
awards grants to prevention programs across the 
state, is partially funded by the state's marriage 

i license fees. 
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Support tke activities of tke state council and tke commission on ckildren and families; and 
Over tke long term, fund non-categorical community supports and 



services. 



Tke sample legislation permits grants won ky community councils witk approved plans to ke used to: 

• Fund initial coordination activities; 

• Develop data collection and management information systems aligned witk state efforts; 

• Design and implement training and education activities for administrators, educators, and 
kuman services workers; and 

• Support otker tecknical assistance activities. 



□ Since 1991, California's Department of 
Education, in conjunction with the interagency 
Healthy Start Support Services for Children 
Council, has provided planning and operational 
grants to local "collaboratives" serving 890 
schools in 53 of California's 58 counties. The 
$400,000 three-year operational grants are 
intended to fund start-up monies and coordinat- 
ing or "glue" money for school-linked, communi- 
ty-provided Integrated services. 

□ North Carolina's Smart Start Program was 

enacted in 1 993 to make early childhood educa- 
tion and support services available to all children 
under six. The program provides competitive 
grants to broad-based local county partnerships 
to fund a wide variety of early childhood services. 
The partnership Is responsible for developing a 
plan that identifies target populations and deter- 
mines the scope of services to be provided. 



States may also ckoose to use separate grants for tke 
planning of community support systems, altkougk 
suck grants are not incluJeJ in tke sample legisla- 
tion. 

Tke size and numker of grants to ke distrikuted will 
vary ky tke amount of funding availakle, kut tkey 
skould ke time-restricted and require a local matck 
of funding or in-kind services. Tkis matck is 
intended to discourage long-term dependence on 
state funds and to ensure a community's commit- 
ment to kuilding its own support system. After a 
grant period is over, ongoing resources for commu- 
nity support systems skould come from more effi- 
cient use of de-categorized funding, and from local 
puklic and private resources. 



Money from tke state ckild and family fund may 
also ke used to support tke operation of tke state 
council and tke commission on ckildren and fami- 
lies, and to finance development of tke state/local 
accountakility, management information, data collection, tecknical assistance, results-kased kudgeting, 
and otker systems necessary to implement tke full partnerskip. Politically, it is very important to cap 
state administrative costs, so tkat tke partnerskip is not viewed as anotker costly layer of government. 

Finally, over time, tke ckild and family fund may ke a useful vekicle for decategorizing otker program 
funds tkat are currently sukject to narrow program restrictions. In order to give communities more 
discretion in ckoosing wkick supports and services tkey will provide, kow tkey will ke delivered, ky 
wkom, and to wkom, states may seek to create greater flexikility in categorical program autkorities and 
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tuJgets. As tke Center for tke Study of Social Policy and otkers kave suggested, one way tkis can ke 
done is for localities to kave tke autkority to use “clusters^^ of related puklic dollars and program autkor- 
ity to address community needs, guided ky community plans jointly agreed to ky tke local governing 
entity and tke state. 

States could ckallenge localities to identify critical proklems tkat warrant special attention and devel- 
op strategies to address tkem. Tkrougk tkis process of self-assessment and planning, communities 
would develop a clearly defined set of target results for ckildren and families. To support tkeir efforts 
to ackieve desired results, states could identify ^‘clusters” of categorical program funds wkick could ke 
kundled and decategorized. In exckange for greater flexikility in tke use of tkese funds, communities 
would accept greater responsikility for ensuring tkat target populations receive needed supports and ser- 
vices and tkat tke desired results are ackieved.^^ 

Tke ckild and family fund could ke tke vekicle for receiving, kundling, and allocating decategorized 
funds to communities. As resources are decategorized, kowever, tke state would not give up all control 
over tkese funds. State statutes skould define kow muck flexikility localities kave in tke use of tke 
funds. As empkasized earlier, tke state must also maintain essential protections for vulneratle popu- 
lations and set standards for access to services and for service quality. Any local governance entity opt- 
ing to take advantage of tkese flexikle funds would agree to adkere to tkese protections and safeguards 
as a part of its plan.^^ 

Und ouktedly, states will differ in kow and to wkat extend tkey use tkeir ckild an df amily fund for decat- 
egorization. One possikility is tkat state legislation could specify tke general clusters of related fund- 
ing streams tkat could ke kundled — for example, early ckildkood education, ckild care, family support, 
family preservation, ckild protection, and emergency services; or teen pregnancy prevention, sukstance 
akuse prevention and treatment, runaway youtk, juvenile justice, and adolescent mental kealtk, etc. 
State statutes could also specify tke terms and conditions under wkick communities are allowed to 
apply for and receive tkese funds. 

Because decategorization raises tke political sensitivities of many constituencies, it may ke kest to ini- 
tiate efforts to use tke ckild and family fund for tkis purpose as demonstrations or pilot projects. 
Experimenting witk more flexikle use of a few related program autkorities in several communities will 
kelp state and local leaders learn kow to implement decategorization so tkat it is most responsive to 
community needs and attracts tke kroadest possikle support from affected political interest groups. 
Based on tkeir experience, states tken migkt take steps to expand tke numker of communities tkat can 
receive access to decategorized funding and tke numker and types of categorical program funds tkat can 
ke comkined. 



Center for tlie Study of Social Policy, “A Legislative Strategy to Support Local Governance/’ Draft Lackgrovmd paper for tlie CLanging 
Governance Strategies for Action Working Group. Septemker 1996 ; National Com mission on ChiUrcn, Beyond Rhetoric: A New 
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Overview; A plan to overcome institutional barriers to state/community support ; 
systems. i 

I N ORDER to transfonn tke service delivery system from one Lased on categorical programs to a | 
i results-Lased system supporting flexible community plans, tkis section of tlie sample legislation j 
desc rites a plan to te developed ty tlie state council in collatoration witk otters. Activities in tke i 
plan include: ^ 

• identification and review of state statutes and regulations tkat inkikit community-kased j 

support systems, witk recommendations for appropriate ckanges; I 

• Development of a compatikle data collection/management information system; 

• Creation of a tecknical assistance network; and 

• A review of professional education curricula, and state professional and credentialing stan- 
dards. 



The reason for a plan. 

For tke past forty years, categorical programs kave skaped tkis country's service delivery system. Tkey 
resulted in a myriad of narrowly-focused, poorly-connected services for ckildren and families. Tkey also 
significantly skaped tke puklic infrastructure tkat administers and operates tkese programs and ser- 
vices. As a result of tkis service delivery system and its infrastructure, tkere are many karriers to com- 
prekensive state/community supports and services. Hack program is governed ky separate statutes and 
regulations, monitored ky specialized staff witk limited knowledge of otker programs, and sukject to 
program-kased reporting requirements and separate data systems. Most front-line workers an dad min- 
istrators are also specialists. Tkey kave keen professionally trained in a specific discipline, and are 
accustomed to working only witkin tke categorical confines of tkeir training and programs. 

Ckanging tke infrastructure in order to support community-kased comprekensive support systems 
ratker tkan categorical programs will ke a long-term process tkat will require tke involvement of many 
players. Hack state will kave to proceed at its own pace. 



Review of statutes and regulations. (Section 6(b) (1)) 

To move away from categorical programs, many narrowly-focused laws will need to ke ckanged. 
Development of a metkodical multi-year plan witk timelines, assigned responsikdities, and resources 
will ke needed to identify statutes and regulations tkat are candidates for repeal or amendment. Tke 
first step of tke plan migkt ke to review community plans sukmitted to tke state council. Tke com- 
munity plans will identify areas wkere ckanges in tke law are needed eitker to klend funds or offer ser- 
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vices in alternative ways tkat will meet community and state results. Proposed ckanges in tke law would 
tken ke krou gkt L efore tke legislature. (Altkougk federal law cannot ke ckanged unilaterally ky a state, 
it may ke advantageous to track federal statutes tkat present sukstantial karriers to comprekensive, 
community-kased support systems. Tkis data may prove valuakle in convincing Congress to modify 
suck statutes.) 



Strategically/ in addition to including state administrators, state and community council representa- 
tives, and otkers in tke review of statutes and regulations, it is essential to include legislators and leg- 
islative staff in tkis process. It will ultimately ke up to tkem to persuade tkeir colleagues to enact statu- 
tory ckanges. 



Development of a coordinated child, family, and community management 
information system. (Section 6(b) (2)) 



Tke second activity in kuilding a supportive infra- 
structure is tke development of a coordinated data 
system for community-kased support systems. In 
many states, current data systems are narrow and 
program-focused, ineffective, cumkersome, and 
expensive; ckanges are needed. A new, integrated 
data system would: 

• Collect and skare standardized data on ser- 
vice utilization, quality, cost, eligikility deter- 
mination, and results across service systems 
and levels of government; 

• Provide required federal reports; and 

• Protect client confidentiality. 



However, tke mere tkougkt of creating and funding 
a new system suck as tkis is enougk to prematurely 
age kundreds of state and local administrators. Yet, 
ultimately, suck a system will ke necessary in order 
to track state and community results, and to ensure 
tkat communities are meeting minimum standards 
for services. 



Tke development and creation of an effective man- 
agement information system skould ke approacked 
carefully and incrementally. It will prokakly take 
years and many dollars to implement. It skould ke 



® In 1 995, Missouri enacted the Missouri 
Coordinated Information System Statute, 

which directs the Department of Social Services, 
Department of Mental Health, Department of 
Health, and the state courts to coordinate their 
information system to permit individual children to 
be tracked by any of the agencies. The coordina- 
tion may involve creating uniform case identifiers, 
consolidating databases across the agencies, cre- 
ating electronic linkages between automated 
information systems, or developing a single sys- 
tem that meets the needs of all four agencies. 

II Delaware has created a Master Client Index 
that electronically tracks client records across a 
variety of health and human services programs, 
including Medicaid, food stamps, child support, 
AFDC, and public health. In addition, the system 
contains all census data for the human services 
program. Although the system does not provide 
detailed case information across programs, it noti- 
fies caseworkers regarding the participation of 
clients in the various programs. Delaware is pur- 
suing plans to create a common front-end process 
for assessment and intake, and to develop an 
Information and Referral kiosk. 
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Lased on data skaring across secure networks, using up-to-date network tecknology, wkick can mitigate 
some of tke costs of specific kardware or software. Paperwork for families and local agencies skould 
also ke minimized. Wkile creating a new system is a major undertaking tkat requires significant time, 
effort, money, and state-of-tke-art expertise, some states kave approacked tkis task in innovative ways. 



Creating a technical assistance and training network. (Section 6(b) (3)) 

Professionals in state government and communities wko are engaged in developing comprekensive sup- 
port systems for ckildren and families occasionally find tkemselves overwkelmed ky tke magnitude of 
ckanges tkat may ke required, ^(ferking on a learn-as-you-go kasis, tkey must deal witk multiple new 
concepts suck as collakorative service delivery, community governance, and results-kased accountakili- 
ty. Wkile many workers find tkese ckanges exciting, tkey are acutely aware tkat tkey kave not keen 
appropriately prepared for tkem ky eitker tkeir professional training or experience. 

Tke sample legislation calls for tke state council, in collakoration witk communities, to develop a plan 
to fund and implement a state/community system to identify and meet tke tecknical assistance needs 
of state and local administrators, community representatives, and workers in comprekensive commu- 
nity support systems. Tkis plan skould ensure tkat all memkers of collakorative teams, including com- 
munity advocates and representatives, are provided tke opportunity to develop tke skills tkat are need- 
ed to participate effectively and to work collakoratively across professional domains. 

Building a tecknical support system wkere expertise is kotk new and widely scattered is ckallenging. 
Tke key is to link individuals wko kave gained specific areas of knowledge and experience witk tkose 
wko need tke knowledge, and tken to make tkis information widely accessikle. In order to ke effective, 
a tecknical network must also ke flexikle. It must kave tke capacity to provide a variety of types of 
assistance, including: 

• Large in-person or Internet training sessions to address general tecknical needs; 

• One-on-one coacking to meet individual needs; 

• Troukle-skooting teams of experienced state and local administrators; and 

• Networks of local and state counterparts wko can ke called upon informally. 

And, like all tke components of tke infrastructure plan, it skould ke adequately funded to ensure tkat 
tecknical assistance is sufficient to meet community needs. 



Reviewing and re-designing professional education, licensing, and credentialing. 
(Section 6(b) (4)) 



In addition to meeting skort-term tecknical assistance needs, tke infrastructure plan includes a review 
of professional education curricula, licensing, and credentialing requirements. Professionals must kave 
access to training tkat will prepare tkem to work in community-kased, collakorative settings. ^R^rkers 
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currently in coUaLorative settings frequently find 
tkat tkey k ave difficulty adjusting to working closely 
witk otker kuman services professionals or non-pro- 
fessional community leaders. Back professional kas 
usually kad very little exposure to tke otker disci- 
plines. Trained in specialized disciplines to work in 
narrow agency settings witk a specific group of eitker 
individuals or proklems, eack professional group 
uses its own distinctive language, pkilosopky, and 
metkodology. Witk suck different professional 
kackgrounds, kuilding collakorative teams is ckal- 
lenging. 

Community-kased support systems need profession- 
als wko are trained not only in tkeir specialization, 
kut wko kave knowledge of otker disciplines, experi- 
ence witk collakorative practices, and familiarity witk 
resiJts-kased accountakility measures. Altkougk 
most professional training programs continue to nar- 
rowly train tkeir students, a few colleges and univer- 
sities across tke country are committed to providing 
cross-disciplinary, inter-professional education. 

In most states, issues of academic freedom prevent 
legislatures from asserting direct influence on univer- 
sity curricula. However, legislatures can ckange 
requirements for state licenses and teacking creden- 
tials, wkick in turn can lead to ckanges in profession- 
al education programs. Tke sample legislation calls 
for tke state council to develop a plan to review appro- 
priate professional licenses and credentials. Tke 
review wotdd determine if current requirements for 
pre-service training and continuing education ensure 

tkat professionals are trained in relevant and useful areas for working in comprekensive, community-kased 
support systems. Tkese reviews skould ke conducted ky collakorative teams including educators, practi- 
tioners, state agencies, and community representatives, and skould result in recommendations presented 
to tke state council, governor, and legislature. 



m The California State University (CSU) system is 
developing a systemwide effort on its 21 cam- 
puses to promote interprofessional training at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Leadership 
for this effort is provided by three programs cur- 
rently developing and implementing interprofes- 
sional programs: the Center for Collaboration for 
Children and Families at CSU Fullerton, the 
Integrated Services Specialist Program at San 
Francisco State University, and the brand new 
interdisciplinary Institute for Community 
Collaborative Studies at CSU Monterey Bay. 

m Miami University of Ohio is developing inter- 
professional graduate and professional develop- 
ment programs among faculty from nursing, 
social work, family-child studies, and a variety of 
education-related programs. Undergraduate lib- 
eral education courses are also being redesigned 
to prepare students for community collaboration. 

m The University of Washington Human Ser- 
vice Policy Center's Training for Interprofessional 
Collaboration Project brings together master's and 
doctoral level students from education, social 
work, public health, nursing, and public policy to 
learn the skills necessary to work as a collabora- 
tive team. The program views interprofessional 
collaboration as a process in which organizations, 
families, and communities with diverse knowl- 
edge and resources join in partnership to address 
Issues related to family and community well- 
being. 
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Tke recent federal overkaul of tke welfare system marks a significant ckange in kow government views 
its role in serving ckildren and families and Luilding communities. It clears away many categorical 
restrictions, offers great flexikility to states to design programs responsive to local needs, and clearly 
sets out tke desired results: putting welfare recipients to work. Despite potential flaws in tke law, it 
offers states tke opportunity to significantly restructure muck of tke current puLlic cki Id and family 
services system. Tkis sample legislation for community-kased, state-guided cdmprekensive support sys- 
tems provides a useful foundation for putting in place tke essential components of a re-formulated sys- 
tem — a system in wkick communities and tke state join togetker to tangikly improve tke lives of ckil- 
dren and families and tke communities in wkick tkey live. 
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Legislative Review 




T his section provides an overview of federal and state legislative efforts to develop comprelien- 
sive, community-Lased support systems for cliildren and families. Tlie Lasis for tkis overview 
is a representative sample of 31 Lills and statutes (10 federal, 21 state). Tke section addresses tke 
potential roles for legislation in tke development of comprekensive systems; tke major elements of 
system reform tkat kave Leen incorporated into state and federal legislation; and some notaLle sim- 
ilarities and differences in tke approackes to reform illustrated Ly tke sample legislation. It con- 
cludes witk an assessment of some t kernes tkat emerge from tkis sample tkat could Le tke sukject 
of future researck or legislative activity. Attackment A provides a matrix indicating wkick of tke 
major components of comprekensive support systems are addressed Ly eack of tkese statutes. 
Attackement B provides a list of all relevant legislative citations. 



Leg islation ih ; 









Over tke past decade, communities, states, and tke federal government kave created a wide range of 
initiatives designed to make services and supports for ckildren and families more comprekensive, pre- 
ventive, efficient, and accountakle.^ Tkese initiatives develop in a wide variety of ways. Some kegin 
as collakorations among puklic agencies in a community, tken gradually expand to include a wider range 
of puLlic and private service providers, and eventually develop a governance capacity of tkeir own. 
Some start as pilot projects or demonstration programs tkat spur new relationskips and business 
processes among service providers; suck initiatives can produce systemic ckanges tkat far outlast tke 
original pilot or demonstration stage. Otker initiatives kegin at tke instigation of citizens or commu- 
nity organizations. Some initiatives are driven ky opportunities or incentives offered ky legislation, 
suck as waivers from certain regulations or increased flexikility in tke use of some funding. And in 



Clieryl D. Hayes, Elise LipoII, and Anna E. Danegger, Compendium of Comprehensive, Comma nity-hased Initiatives: A Look at Costs, 
Benefits, and financing Strategics (\<^sliington, DC: Tlie Finance Project, July 1995); jane Knitter, Stephen Page, Map-and-Track: State 
Initiatives for Young Children and families (New York: National Center for Children in Poverty, Columbia University, 1996). 
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some cases a single initiative can dramatically reskape entire governance, financing, and administrative 
systems. 

Tkese initiatives involve ckanges not just in tke services provided, kut in tke way tkat ckild-serving 
organizations do kusiness: kow decisions and policies are made, kow different agencies and levels of 
government work togetker, and kow individual programs are evaluated and funded. Tkis means tkat 
in addition to new policies, regulations, and programs, comprekensive systems require new governance 
structures, funding systems, and management and administrative practices. Ckanges of tkis magni- 
tude are difficult to accomplisk under any circumstances, and comprekensive system reforms often 
must proceed using wkatever tools are availakle to tkem at a given time. Voluntary cooperation may 
ke adequate to estaklisk collakorative relationskips among service providers in a community. A new 
program or flexikle funding source may ke necessary to kuild on tkese relationskips ky stimulating 
interagency planning. Citizen or community activism may ke needed to inform tkis planning process 
witk a comprekensive assessment of community needs. And notking skort of leaderskip from tke polit- 
ical spkere may ke akle to knit togetker all of tkese activities into a comprekensive system. 

As one of tke tools availakle to tkose wko seek to develop comprekensive systems, legislation kas come 
into play in a wide variety of ways: 

• Some state and federal statutes kave followed an up-front comprekensive strategy, initiating a 
comprekensive reform process or creating entirely new structures of governance, financing, and 
administration.^ 

• Otker statutes kave followed a more incremental strategy, making ckanges in tke governance 
and financing of selected programs, creating vekicles for interagency collakoration, or testing 
some category of reforms ky way of pilot projects. Tkese statutes may ke driven ky a compre- 
kensive vision of reform, kut tkey advance tkat vision one step at a time ratker tkan all at 
once. 

• Finally, some statutes kave kuilt on, ratker tkan estaklisked, comprekensive system reforms. 
Wkere states or communities kave already managed to ckange tke way tkey do kusiness 
tkrougk otker means, legislation can serve a vital purpose ky lending tkem tke political sup- 
port, institutional identity, and resources tkey need to survive and grow. 

Innovation, collakoration, and tke development of more preventive, comprekensive services do not nec- 
essarily require a legislative framework to kring tkem into keing. But legislation can ke a powerful tool 
to encourage and support suck initiatives or to kelp tkem ackieve recognition, acceptance, and perma- 
nence. Legislation is not always a sufficient condition for kringing akout systemic ckange, kut it is 
often a necessary one. 

^ It is wortk noting tkat wkile comprekensive support systems ideally klend kotk puklic and private resources to meet tke needs of tke com- 
munity, legislation tends to focus largely or exclusively on puklic service delivery systems. To tke extent tkat community organizations and 
informal support systems are tke sukject of legislation, tkey are as partners or supplements to puklicly provided, formal services. 
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Tke Finance Project’s RounJtaLle on Creating Model Legislation identified five Lroad elements of legis- 
lation tkat can kelp to kudd comprekensivc; community-kased support systems for ckddren and families: 

Build-ing State/Community Partnerskips. Witkin tkeir own korders, communities skould ke pri- 
marily responsikle for identifying tke services, supports, and service delivery metkods tkat are neces- 
sary and appropriate to kelp families meet tkeir needs and tkose of tkeir ckddren. Tke federal govern- 
ment and tke states skould ke responsikle for setting kroad goals for ckild and family well-keing; giv- 
ing communities tke resources, assistance, and fl exikdity tkey nee d to ackieve tkose goals; and kolding 
communities accountakle for tke results tkey ackieve, ratker tkan tke resources tkey use or tke 
approackes tkey take to service delivery. Tkis kind of strong, results-oriented partnerskip ketween com- 
munities and tke federal and state governments can make service and support systems more flexikle and 
responsive. Legislation can create meckanisms for coordinated planning ketween communities and a 
kroad range of state and federal agencies tkat serve tke ckildren and families in tkose communities. 
Tkese meckanisms skould encourage investments tkat are responsive to local needs and priorities; iden- 
tify skared goals; create skared risks and responsikilities; and provide flexi kdity in tke funding and 
administration of community-kased systems. 

Ackieving Measurakle Results. Ckild- and family-serving organizations tkat receive puklic funding 
are typically keld accountakle for kow muck tkey spend and wkat activities tkey spend it on, kut, too 
often, tke question of wkat results tkey are actually ackieving is never asked. Tkis leaves tke puklic 
uncertain akout wketker or not tkeir taxes are really keing well-spent, policy makers unclear akout wkat 
services and supports are most deserving of funding, and service providers unakle to demonstrate tkeir 
effectiveness. Service and support systems skould ke focused on and keld accountakle for ackieving 
improved results for ckildren, families, and tke communities in wkick tkey live. Results accountakili- 
ty skould include tkree major elements: 

1. clear 90a /s or objectives for tke system as a wkole, to kelp define overall priorities; 

2. measurable indicators to gauge progress toward ackieving tkose goals, and to provide clear, 
okjective information akout tke system’s effectiveness; and 

3 . specific, realistic performance targets for programs and service providers tkat link tkeir activi- 
ties and services to tke overall system goals. 

Legislation can promote results-oriented accountakility ky adopting kroad goals for ckildren and fam- 
ilies; creating meckanisms tkat enakle communities to assess tkeir own needs and goals; and promot- 
ing tke development of meanin gful indicators and performance targets for programs, service systems, 
or community governance systems. 

Reforming Systems of Governance. Too many ckild- and family-serving organizations must work 
witkin governance structures tkat organize different types of services in separate, insulated agencies and 
systems; tkat centralize too muck decision making at a level tkat is far removed from individual ckil- 
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Jren and families and tkeir particular needs; and tkat fail to reflect tke close connections ketween tke 
needs of ckildren, tkeir families, and tke communities in wkick tkey live. Building comprekensive, 
community-kased support systems requires tkat policy makers reconfigure tkose governance arrange- 
ments. Legislation can meet tkis need ky restructuring programs for ckildren and families to make 
tkem more responsive and flexikle; ky creating new governance relationskips across kotk agencies and 
jurisdictions; and ky realigning tke roles and responsikilities of puklic agencies so tkat tkey can focus 
on meeting tke needs of ckildren, families, and communities. 

Reforming Systems of Financing. Most funding for existing service systems is categorical and nar- 
rowly targeted, linked to providing defined units of services ratker tkan correctly identifying and meet- 
ing tke needs of individual ckildren and families. Because so many ckildren and families kave a kost 
of interrelated needs ratker tkan one or two discrete needs, tkis type of categorical funding can make 
it difficult or impossikle to respond appropriately to needy ckildren and families. For tkis reason, com- 
prekensive, community-kased support systems must ke akle to klen d fu nds from different sources. 
Legislation can remove an okstacle to tke development of comprekensive systems ky skifting categori- 
cal funding streams into a more flex iLle, results-kased financing system. 

Building Administrative and Management Capacity. Comprekensive systems also require closer 
coordination and communication among ckild- and family-serving agencies; more skaring of informa- 
tion across federal, state, local, and private koundaries; more flexikle and community-kased adminis- 
trative procedures; and improved policy and management expertise, particularly at tke commun ity 1 evel. 
Tkese capacities constitute tke ^^platform system” necessary to support comprekensive reforms in gov- 
ernance and financing — to successfully make tke transition to a comprekensive, community-kased sys- 
tem. Existing systems must develop tkese capacities in order. Legislation skould support initiatives to 
improve information management, professional development, monitoring, and evaluation capacities 
across tke spectrum of ckild- and family-serving agencies. 

Most comprekensive legislation addresses several of tkese components simultaneously. For example, a 
statute may create a state/community partnerskip, as well as new governance structures and financing 
arrangements to support tkat partnerskip. Otkers focus on only one or two components at a time, 
eitker as elements of an incremental reform strategy or as a way of institutionalizing reforms tkat kave 
evolved witkout tke aid of legislation. 
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Tke 31 examples reviewed for tkis analysis (see attackments A and B) represent a relatively small cross- 
section of tke literally kundreds of pieces of state and federal legislation tkat kave kelped to kuild or 
support comprekensive system reform. All of tke examples used kere address at least one of tke five 
components of comprekensive legislation discussed akove. Otkerwise, tke examples represent a wide 
variety of approackes and experiences: 

• Tkey kave keen proposed or enacted in different eras. (Tke oldest examples are tke New York 
State Council on Ckildren and Families, estaklisked in 1977; tke Education for tke 
Handicapped Act Amen dments of 1986, wkick estaklisked comprekensive services for pre- 
sckool-age ckildren witk disakilities; and tke Texas Ckildren s Trust Fund Statute of 1985, 
wkick is fairly typical of statutes in most states tkat kave created new funding meckanisms for 
ckild akuse prevention programs.) 

• Some examples address all five components of comprekensive reform, wkile otkers address one 
or two. 

• Many kave keen enacted into law, wkile some kave not (e.g., tke Youtk Development 
Community Block Grants Act, tke Texas Ckild and Youtk Partnerskips Act). 

• Some represent a very comprekensive approack, otkers an incremental approack, and still otk- 
ers tke legislative estakliskment of an existing initiative. 

•Tke examples vary in tkeir environments, coming from different levels and sizes of government 
(i.e., federal, large states, smaller states), different governance structures (i.e., centrally admin- 
istered and locally administered systems), and different regions of tke country. 

• Tkey vary in tkeir ckaracteristics, differing in scope (i.e., affecting all ckildren and families, or 
only certain populations), permanence (some are pilot projects, wkile otkers are permanent ini- 
tiatives), and longevity (i.e., some are new, wkile otkers are well estaklisked). 

It is koped tkat tkis diversity of experiences and approackes will provide ricker lessons akout tke place 
of legislation in tke kroader sckeme of reforming service and support systems for ckildren tkan could 
otkerwise ke gleaned from a small humker of examples. 
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Based on tkese examples, tkis report will attempt to identify similarities and differences among tke 
issues tkey address, tkeir approackes, and tke political and implementation okstacles tkat some kave 
encountered. 



Building State/Community Partnerships 

Emkedded in nearly all of tkese statutes is a commitment to tke principle of community governance. 
Tkis reflects a widely keld kelief tkat communities are tke kest judges of tkeir own needs and skould 
kave tke flexikility, tools, and autkority to tailor tke service and support systems in tkeir area to address 
tkose needs. Tke state and federal governments are tkougkt to ke kest equipped to provide an overall 
governance structure, clear system-wide goals, and financial and tecknical resources tkat communities 
can use flexikly witkin tkat structure to ackieve tkose kroad goals. Two related concepts are also reflect- 
ed in tkese partnerskips. First, comprekensive supports require coUakoration among different entities 
at tke community, neigkkorkood, and even individual-case levels; it follows tkat tke terms of tke 
state/community partnerskip must enakle ratker tkan okstruct coUakoration at tke local level. Second, 
creating and sustaining comprekensive systems requires support and commitment among service 
providers, policy makers, and citizens at every level; tkerefore, new collakorative governance structures 
are needed in state and federal governments as weU as communities. 

Tke statutes vary in tke ways and extent to wkick tkey incorporate tkese principles. For example, kotk 
tke Cakfomia Youtk Pilot Programs Statute and tke Oregon Ckild and Family Services Commission Act 
(a related kiU to tke Benckmarks Act) create kroad-kased community governance koards to design and 
administer a wide range of ckild and family services. Tke California statute sets ratker kroad guidelines 
for tke specific services tkat local governing kodies must oversee (at least four service categories out of fif- 
teen specified in tke statute), kut is quite specific akout wko must participate in tkose kodies (at least tke 
county superintendent of sckools, county officials for any agencies participating in tke pilot programs, a 
juvenile court representative, and representatives for local service providers and puklic employee unions). 
In contrast, tke Oregon statute is quite specific akout tke services tkat sk ould ke planned and coordinat- 
ed ky local interagency councils, kut more flexikle akout tke memkerskip of tkose councils. 



Tke statutes in tkis sample also vary in tke level at wkick tkey create community autkority. Tke 
Virginia Comprekensive Services Act, f or example, requires local governance kodies to operate at tke 
county level, wkile tke Iowa Decategorization Statute allows for local governance ky some municipali- 
ties and ky consortia of counties. Similarly, tke federal Empowerment Zones/Enterprise Community 
(EZ/EC) Initiative estakliskes local governing koards tkat adkere to neigkkorkood koundaries, even if 
tkey straddle jurisdictional korders, wkile tke federal Family Preservation and Support Services (FPSS) 
Program requires tke creation of state-level interagency governance kodies. 
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Tk ere Joes not appear to Le any reason to categorically prefer one moJel of local governance over 
anotker. Tke Jifferent approackes JescrikeJ akove are largely explained ky tke existing governance 
structures in place in Jifferent settings. For example, tke federal community and economic develop- 
ment programs participating in tke EZ/EC initiative are currently organized to deal directly witk com- 
munity-level organizations, wkile tke ckild welfare programs participating are required ky law to deal 
only witk a single, statewide agency in every state. Trying to adopt tke same local governance frame- 
work for kotk initiatives would create unnecessary dislocation and confusion during tke implementa- 
tion pkase. Tke legislative examples examined kere indicate tkat local governance structures skould 
not ke assessed against a single “kest” approack, kut ratker on tkeir akility to support flexikle, respon- 
sive, community-driven support systems. 



Achieving Measurable Results 

Most of tke examples (24 out of 31) include some element of results measurement or accountakility. 
Tkis reflects strong interest in finding some way to okjectively demonstrate to policy makers and tke 
puklic tkat service and support systems are working. Tkere are, kowever, some major okstacles to ke 
overcome, suck as: selecting appropriate goals; finding measurakle indicators tkat accurately re fleet 
tkose goals; setting realistic, ackievakle performance targets; linking results to programs or interven- 
tions tkat can reasonakly ke expected to impact tkem; and determining tke costs and kenefits of ackiev- 
ing specific goals. 

wkile most of tke examples address tke identification and measurement of outcome goals, only a kand- 
ful adopt explicit outcome goals in tke legislation itself (tke EZ/EC and Youtk Development 
Community Block Grant Acts at tke federal level; tke Cal ifornia Healtky Start, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and West Virginia statutes at tke state leve 1). Tke fed eral Education for tke Handicapped Amendments 
of 1986 (P.L. 99-457) and tke Florida Early Intervention and Prevention Statute represent an older 
and somewkat different avenue to results accountakility: creating a system of individualized service 
plans tkat must include service goals for eack family, ratker tkan a community or statewide plan tkat 
sets goals for tke system as a wkole. In tke area of education reform, some statutes create new account- 
akility meckanisms at several levels simultaneously: tke Kentucky Education Reform Act and tke com- 
kination of tke federal Goals 2000 and Improving America s Sckools Acts estaklisk new student 
assessments tkat serve as tke kasis of results accountakility for sckools, sekool districts, and states. 

Muck more typical are tke Georgia and Nortk Carolina statutes, wkick delegate tke identification of 
outcome goals and measurements to interagency executive koards or tke federal Local Empowerment 
and Flexikility Act and tke Iowa, Texas, and Virginia statutes, wkick require community governing kod- 
ies to define and track outcome measures of tkeir ckoosing. Tkese examples reflects tke view tkat local 
officials and service providers are kest suited to identifying local needs and priorities. It is wortk not- 
ing, kowever, tkat communities often need time and assistance to implement results accountakility. 
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For example, during tke implementation of tke Comprekensive Services Act, Virginia s localities kave 
expressed muck interest in results measurement, kut are likely at least in tke initial stages to focus tkeir 
attention and researck efforts on more immediate questions of governance and financial management. 
To some extent, tke ckallenges of results accountakility are tecknical issues tkat can ke alleviated 
tkrougk capacity-kuilding measures, suck as kuilding comprekensive management information systems 
and developing improved teckniques for program evaluation and cost-kenefit analysis. As initiatives 
like tkese continue to grow and develop across tke country, tkey skould continue to experiment witk 
new approackes to results measurement and accountakility. 



Reforming Systems of Governance 

Tke tkrust of tke governance ckanges in most of tkese examples is toward improving coordination of 
services across existing system koundaries, and kroadening tke involvement of private and community 
interests in tke design of programs and policies. 

Coordination and. integration: Coordination of programs and services may ke applied korizontally 
(across different service systems at tke local, state, or national level) or vertically (across different lev- 
els of government and tke private sector, witkin one or more separate service systems). 

• Horizontal coordination typically involves aligning tke program priorities, plans, rules, and 
kudgets of separate programs tkat serve tke same populations or closely related needs. Tke 
New York State Council on Ckildren and Families is an attempt at korizontal coordination at 
tke state level, wkile Alakama s Ckildren's Services Facilitation Teams try to ackieve korizontal 
coordination at tke individual-case level. 

• Vertical coordination typically involves realigning responsikilities witkin a service system; fre- 
quently, tkis means devolving decision making autkority to lower administrative levels. 
Kentucky's Education Reform Act represents a type of vertical coordination, in tkat decisions 
akout instructional practices are devolved from tke state education agency to sckools and dis- 
tricts. 

• Vertical and korizontal coordination are frequently undertaken simultaneously as part of a 
state/community partnerskip — tke Iowa Decategorization Statute, tke Virginia Comprekensive 
Services Act, tke Georgia Policy Council Act, tke Calif ornia Healtky Start Act, and Okio's 
Family and Ckildren First Statute are good examples. 



Some statutes go keyond tkis kind of coordination to formally integrate programs tkat serve related 
needs, comkining tke programs into a single program or funding source tkat is more comprekensive 
and flexikle. Tke federal Youtk Development Community Block Grant Act integrates several funding 
sources for state and local programs; tke Virginia statute comkines nine state funding sources into a 
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single pool for tke use of community-LaseJ coUakoratives; and tke Nekraska Partnerskip for Human 
Services Act integrates several separate state agencies into a new network of tkree closely coordinated 
agencies. 

Puklic/private partnerskip s: Many of tke legislative efforts studied also empkasize creating puk- 

lic/private partnerskips. Wkile legislation tends to focus on service systems tkat are dominated ky tke 
puklic sector (education, ckild welfare, juvenile justice, etc.), it can also create meckanisms to involve 
private -sector entities and individuals in tke planning, oversigkt, and even delivery of services in tke 
new system. Most of tke kills tkat estaklisk new governing koards or councils — including tkose in 
Georgia, Okio, Minnesota, Nortk Carolina, Texas, and ^^skington — require tkat kusiness and com- 
munity leaders sit on tke koards, at eitker tke state level, tke local level, or kotk levels. In Georgia, 
involving kusiness leaders in tke governance of ckild and family services is an explicit goal of tke ini- 
tiative, wkile tke New York Settlement House statute is expressly designed to kuild a statewide network 
of comprekensive, community-kased private agencies tkat can serve as partners to puklic agencies. 

Tke motives for tkese partnerskips are as varied as tkeir approackes and empkases. Some seek to kar- 
ness tke energy, resourcefulness, and innovative spirit of tke private sector; some attempt to leverage 
puklic funds ky attracting private funding from donors, kusinesses, or pkilantkropies; some are 
designed to kroaden puklic support for ckild and family services ky soliciting ideas and input from more 
memkers of society; and many are akle to capitalize on all of tkese advantages. 

Family involvement and. participation: Several of tkese examples attempt to involve parents and 
family representatives directly in tke process of designing and administering support systems for fami- 
lies. In most cases, tkis means ensuring tkat parents, family memkers, or caregivers are included in 
tke memkers kips of new community-level governing koards. Suck examples include federal statutes 
like tke Community-kased Family Resource Program Amendments and tke Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and state statutes like Florida's Prevention and Early Assistance Statute, Georgia's Policy 
Council for Ckildren and Families Act, Maryland's Systems Reform Initiative, Minnesota's Family 
Services and Community-kased Collakoratives, Nortk Carolina's Smart Start Program, Okio's Family 
and Ckildren First Statute, Texas' Ckild and Youtk Partnerskips Act, and Virginia's Comprekensive 
Services Act. 

Many advocates of comprekensive reform regard parental or family participation as tke single most crit- 
ical element in kuilding sustainakle, effective support systems for families. Family participation kas tke 
potential not only to kelp identify tke most appropriate priorities for ckildren in a given community, 
kut also to create a constituency for reform. Suck a constituency can provide tke essential foundation 
on wkick new systems and structures can ke kuilt. Yet, for tke most part, it appears too early to tell 
kow successful tke family participation efforts in tkese examples kave keen. Tke examples cited kere 
kave not yet ackieved a scale sufficient to conclude wkat political or programmatic impacts family par- 
ticipation kas kad on tke reform effort. Tkis is clearly an area in wkick more researck and experi- 
mentation are warranted. 
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Several of tke initiatives examined Lere include flexible funding arrangements tkat are designed to 
remove barriers to collaboration and integration of service delivery. For example, tbe California, Iowa, 
and Virginia initiatives allow localities to combine funds from various categorical sources into a single 
pool, wbicb tbey can use flexibly to address tbe service needs they identify for tbeir communities. Tbe 
EZ/EC, FPSS, and Kentucky Education Reform initiatives provide funds tbrougb new categorical 
programs, but design those programs to be more flexible than traditional funding sources. Some 
statutes — notably those of California s Youth Pilot Prog rams, Iowa s Decategorization Projects, and 
Virginia's Comprehensive Services Act — provide funding flexibility to enable communities to shift 
resources from costly remediation of problems (e.g., out-of-home placements) to preventive programs 
that address these problems at lower cost (e.g., family support, preservation, and reunification pro- 
grams). And several statutes, including the North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia bills, 
provide an incentive for reforms by offering “seed money” or transitional assistance for communities 
that are adopting new governance systems. These flexible arrangements and incentives are an invalu- 
able support to community-level planning and can help make the service and support system as a whole 
more adaptable and responsive. 

However, these arrangements pose significant challenges for financial managers. In California and 
Virginia, for example, the pilot counties are experiencing a great deal of confusion and complexity in 
accounting for pooled funds. As they decide what funding sources they want to include in their fund- 
ing pools, the counties have found that in some cases they do not collect some financial information 
that could help them make those decisions. As new funding sources are added to their pools, the coun- 
ties have had to change their accounting systems and financial reports. With no designated bu Jget for 
the project, and scarce technical assistance resources to offer the pilot counties, the California 
Department of Social Services is facing demands for more help with financial management issues, 
including many with which the Department itself is still struggling. 



Legislation that adopts flexible funding arrangements may be able to address some of these implemen- 
tation issues by providing financial management assistance to the entities that must adapt to this new 
system. North Carolina, for example, is providing new decategorized funding in addition to authority 
to pool funds from other sources. Another approach to this issue is that used by Iowa: by offering 
counties the opportunity to adopt flexible funding, rather than imposing it on them, the legislation gave 
counties an opportunity to develop their financial management capacity before electing to make the 
transition. 



Building Administrative and Management Capacity 



Several statutes attempt to build new “platform systems” to support other comprehensive reforms. The 
federal Family Preservation and Support Services Act and the Missouri Coordinated Information 
Systems Statute represent one important category of such activity. In a comprehensive support sys- 
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tem, service providers, policy makers, and legislators must ke akle to skare vast amounts of reliakle 
information and communicate witk one anotker frequently. Comprekensive automated information 
systems, like tke statewide automated ckild welfare information systems (SACWIS) initiative and tke 
integrated system called for in tke Missouri statute, can address tkose needs. Suck information sys- 
tems are costly, kowever, and frequently run into conflicts witk existing rules and regulations concern- 
ing tke confidentiality of information. Tke FPSS Act and tke Missouri statute represent attempts to 
deal witk tkese issues tkrougk legislation. 

States and communities making tke transition to a new system also need a great deal of tecknical assis- 
tance, particularly in kandling assessments of needs, measuring and tracking results, and evaluating 
programs. Tke FPSS Act, Goals 2000, and tke Sckool-to-Work Opportunities Act provide suck 
assistance to states from tke federal government; Georgia's Policy Council, Nortk Carol ina's 
Partnerskip for Ckildren, and Waskington's Family Policy Council provide assistance to localities from 
tke state level. 



In some states, kuilding community capacity requires not just tke rigkt tecknical tools, kut education 
on tke ckallenges of collakoration. CoUakorative decision making is typically more difficult and time- 
consuming, at least initially, tkan in tke current fragmented system. And recent years kave seen so 
many attempts at collakoration in so many different settings tkat local leaders and service providers 
may see a new community-kased governing kody as yet anotker add-on to tke current system, ratker 
tkan as a vekicle for entirely new ways of doing kusiness. States may find it prudent to provide tar- 
geted assistance to communities on tke particular ckallenges and opportunities tkat accompany collak- 
oration. For example, Okio's Family and Ckildren First Cakinet kas assemkled an action team of exec- 
utives loaned from eigkt state agencies to kelp communities kuild tkeir capacity for ckange. 
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Tke legislation examined kere kotk reflects and emkodies an on^oin^ process of devolution. 
Decision making and programmatic leaderskip are ski fting fr om tke federal government to states 
and communities. Altkougk tkis s kift is producing considerakle diversity in legislative and program- 
matic approackes, tkere is an okservakle convergence among most states on some key elements of 
reform: community partnerskips, results account akility, more flexikle funding arrangements, and kotk 
vertical and korizontal integration of services. 



^Tke most recent pieces of legislation kave placed a keavy empkasis on community governance. 

I Many of tke examples cited kere focus on creating community-level governance structures, and 
empowering tkem to design and develop tkeir own local systems. Among tke many examples are tke 
EZ/EC Act, tke Local E mpowerment and Flexikility Act, California’s Youtk Pilot Projects, tke 
Georgia Policy Council Act, tke Iowa Decategorization Statute, tke Minnesota Family Services and 
Community-kased Collakoratives, Nortk Carolina’s Smart Start Initiative, Okio’s Family and 
Ckddren First Statute, tke Texas Youtk Partnerskips Act, tke Virginia Comprekensive Services Act, 
and V^skington’s Pukl ic Healtk and Safety Networks. One example, tke Nekraska Partnerskip for 
Human Services Act, takes a somewkat different approack to tkis ky focusing first on restructuring 
governance at tke state level, kut its explicit long-term goal is developing community governance capac- 
ity. And tke education reform statutes among tkis sample, including tke Goals 2000 Act, tke 
Improving America’s Sckools Act, and tke Kentucky Education Reform Act, all include measures to 
give local education agencies and even individual sckools more flexikility and latitude to design tkeir 
own educational programs and practices, wkile kolding tkem more strongly accountakle for improving 
student ackievement. Tke desire to create community-level governance capakility tkat crosses pro- 
grammatic and system koundaries is perkaps tke strongest common element tkat emerges from tkis 
sample. 



It is wortk noting, kowever, tkat tkis approack is not witkout its critics. Tke Texas Youtk Partnerskips, 
for example, drew suck keavy criticism from some quarters tkat tke kill did not pass tke state Senate, 
and tke Oregon Legislative Assemkly did not approve a kill last year tkat would kave expanded tke 
autkority and autonomy of tke county ckild and family councils. Legislation may ke akle to address 
some criticisms of state/community partnerskips ky ensuring tkat new local governance structures will 
ke directly accountakle to local people, and ky stating tkat community koards and tke programs tkey 
administer will not usurp parents’ rigktful autkority over tkeir ckddren. 



S Tke set of legislation analyzed kere indicates tkat legislators and policy makers are extremely inter- 
ested in developing accountakility for resiJts, kut are also kigkly uncertain akout kow to pro- 
ceed. Several examples set kroad goals for ckddren and families or for individual service and support 
systems (e.g., tke Goals 2000 Act and tke Kentucky, Minnesota, Oregon, and West Virginia statutes), 
and many include meckanisms to develop goals, indicators, or performance measures at eitker tke state. 
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local, or inJiviJual-case level. Two statutes, tke Kentucky Education Reform Act and tke Improving 
America’s Sckools Act, go keyond tke development of goals and indicators to link funding directly to 
measurakle improvements in results. But, as illustrated ky Virginia’s difficulties in implementing 
results measurement witk its localities, most governing kodies are not yet ready to implement amki- 
tious results-accountakility sckemes. Tkere is a clear need for more and ketter models of assessing 
needs, identifying goals and measurakle indicators, and tracking results tkat are clearly connected to 
program activities and services. 

Beyond tke need to identify appropriate outcomes and measure tkem accurately, legislators skould also 
consider kow to incorporate skared accountakility into new support systems for families. In tke cur- 
rent service system, eack program is keld accountakle only for certain results tkat are specific to tkeir 
task (e.g., sckools are responsikle for reducing dropout rates, kealtk programs for reducing in fant mor- 
tality, ckild protection programs for reducing tke prevalence of ckild akuse). In a comprekensive, com- 
munity-kased system, all elements of tke system must skare accountakility for ackieving results. All of 
tke system’s stakekolders tkerefore must recognize tkat tke results tkey seek are affected ky all of tke 
system’s components, and tkat affecting tkem requires coordinated actions across tke entire system. 
Yet even wken tkese kasic ideas of skared accountakility kave taken root, it is rarely clear kow tkey 
skould ke implemented. Tkere is currently no preferred metkod for kolding a coUakorative entity, 
ratker tkan an individual agency, responsikle for results. Legislators skould tkerefore give community 
governing kodies some flexikility to deve lop tk eir own approackes to skared accountakility, as well as 
targeted assistance witk tkis complicated set of issues. 



^ Some of tkese statutes place a strong empkasis on controlling tke costs of ckiU and family 
Q services, especially tke costs of residential care facilities for seriously troukled ckildren. In kotk 
Iowa and Virginia, one of tke main arguments in favor of system reform was tkat more comprekensive 
services could make it possikle to care for tkese ckildren in tkeir families, at lower cost and witk no loss 
in safety or support for tke ckild. Botk states kad seen skarp increases in tkeir costs for foster care just 
prior to tke enactment of tke legislation. In kotk states, it was expected tkat reform would skift ckil- 
dren and resources away from residential care and into family-kased care, as well as slow tke growtk of 
overall costs for ckild and family services. Botk states kave in fact seen a skift of resources into fam- 
ily- and community-kased services, and neitker kave detected any worsening in tke sa fety and well- 
keing of ckildren. 

But tke states kave seen different results wken it comes to residential care placements and overall costs. 
Tke decategorized counties in Iowa kave generally succeeded in slowing tke growtk of spending and 
reducing placements in foster care and residential care. But in Virginia, costs kave continued to grow 
rapidly. Costs per ckild served kave gone down sli gktly, kecause a kigker proportion of ckildren in tke 
system receive low-cost community-kased services ratker tkan kigk-cost residential placements. But 
tke numker of ckildren receiving tke new community-kased services kas increased so sukstantially tkat 
it kas more tkan offset tke savings in costs per ckild. Program officials in Virginia are trying to deter- 
mine wketker tkis increase in costs is tke result of excessive or inappropriate referrals to community- 
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Lased services, or insufficient efforts to decrease tke numker of residential care placements, or some 
more intractakle comkination of factors. It is too early to say wketker costs in Virginia will continue 
to grow rapidly or wketker tke skift to family-kased services wiU eventually slow tkat growtk. And in 
kotk Iowa and Virginia, it is unclear wkat tke long-term impacts of tke skift to family-kased care will 
ke for ckildren and families. 

Tkese examples indicate tkat comprekensive reforms, even wken tkey succeed in making service systems 
more effective and comprekensive, can kave unforeseen and kigkly variakle impacts on overall puklic 
spending. Any forecasts of tkose impacts skould tkerefore ke treated witk great caution. Wkere legis- 
lators feel it necessary to incorporate estimates of cost savings into tkeir reform legislation, tkey skoidd 
use tke most conservative estimates avadakle, closely monitor tke extent to wkick tkose savings are actu- 
ally keing ackieved, and provide contingency funds to ensure tkat unexpected cost overruns do not derad 
tke process of implementing reforms. Comprekensive reform skould ke regarded as a long-term process 
of improving support systems for famdies, ratker tkan as a vekicle for skort-term cost savings. 



5 Tkese statutes are firmly rooted in a long-term development process tkat kegan prior to tke leg- 
islation and is expected to continue growing and ckanging after its enactment. For example, tke 
Nekraska Partnerskip for Healtk and Human Services Act is designed to set tke stage for far-reacking 
reforms ratker tkan raise tke curtain on tkem. Tke statute grows out of a year-long re-examination of 
tke state’s kealtk policies directed ky Lt. Gov. Kim Rokack, and tke Partnerskip’s primary goal for tkis 
year is tke development of a detaded implementation plan, wkick is likely to include a second legisla- 
tive package. Tke Kentucky Education Reform Act, in contrast, is a voluminous and kigkly detailed 
piece of legislation tkat replaced in one stroke tke entire kody of state law concerning education, kut 
it, too, was conceived as tke keginning of a long-term process. Tke sponsors and supporters of tke Act 
made it clear tkat tkey expected a lengtky implementation process of five years or more simply to enact 
tke reforms, and tkat tke kenefits of tke reforms migkt not kecome apparent untd a decade or more 
kad passed. Tkis fortk rigktness kelped to strengtken support for tkeir approack and develop reason- 
akle expectations for tke reform process. Tkese examples reflect tke idea tkat, wketker legislation is 
used to create incremental ckanges or sweeping reforms, it skould ke seen as one element in a long- 
term and multi-faceted restructuring effort. 
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P^ttaGf|m%nt A; ^Elements." 

'r ^ ;Tbirtyfaf|e -.iregis 


laf -1 tl' ■; 


gislatibn Addre$s’ed.'^inr> 


Part 1 : Federal Legislation 


Bill or Statute 
(Familiar Title) 


Building 

State/ 

Community 

Partnerships 


Achieving 

Measurable 

Results 


Reforming 
Systems of 
Governance 


Reforming Building 

Systems of Administrative 
Financing & Management 
Capacity 


Community-based 
Family Resource 
Program Amendments 


H 


O 




m 


Education of the 
Handicapped Act 
/Vnendments of 1 986 




O 


M 




Empowerment Zones/ 
Enterprise Communities Act 


H 




m 




Family Preservation and 
Support Services Act 


m 


o 






Goals 2000; The Educate 
America Act 


m 


El 






Improving America^ 
Schools Act of 1 994 




o 




n 


Local Empowerment 
and Flexibility Act 


m 


o 


m 


31 


School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act 


m 


o 


m 




Violent Crime Control 
and Law Enforcement Act 


m 




M 


M 


Youth Development Community 
Block Grant Act 






M 


m 



E3 Addressed in legislation. 

O No results goals specified in legislation; measured results are to be determined by states and/or 
communities. 
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Part 2: State Legislation 



Bill or Statute 
(Familiar Title) 


Building 

State/ 

Community 

Partnerships 


Achieving 

Measurable 

Results 


Reforming 
Systems of 
Governance 


Reforming 
Systems of 
Financing 


Building 
Administrative 
& Management 
Capacity 


Alabama Children's 
Services Facilitation Statute 


□ 




□ 


□ 




California Healthy Start 
Support Services for 
Children Act 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




California Youth 
Pilot Programs 


□ 


O 




□ 


□ 


Florida Prevention and 
Early /Assistance Statute 


□ 


O 


□ 




□ 


Georgia Policy Council for 
Children and Families Act 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Iowa Decategorization Initiative 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 




Kentucky Education Reform 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Maryland Systems Reform 
Initiative — Interagency 
Budgeting Statute 


A 




A 


□ 


□ 


Minnesota Family Services 
and Community-based 
Collaboratives 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Missouri Coordinated 

Information System Statute □ 


Nebraska Partnership Project 


V 


V 


□ 


V 


m 


New York Settlement 
House Statute 


□ 








m 


New York State Council 
on Children and Families 






□ 




m 


North Carolina 
Smart Start Program 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ Addressed in legislation. 



O No outcome goals specified in legislation; outcomes are to be determined by entities in the state 
government and/or communities. 

A The Interagency Budgeting Statute is one element of Maryland's ongoing Systems Reform 
Initiative (SRI). Other components of this initiative address building state/community 
partnerships and reforming systems of governance. 

V The Nebraska Partnership Project will address these issues in subsequent legislation. 
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Bill or Statute 
(Familiar Title) 


Building 

State/ 

Community 

Partnerships 


Achieving 

Measurable 

Results 


Reforming 
Systems of 
Governance 


Reforming 
Systems of 
Financing 


Building 
Administrative 
& Management 
Capacity 


Children First Statute 


m 


O 


m 


m 


m 


Oregon Benchmarks 


o 


m 


m 






Texas Child and Youth 


Partnerships Act 




o 


m 


m 


m 


Texas Children's Trust 
Fund Statute 






m 


m 




Virginia Comprehensive 


Services Act 




o 


m 


m 


m 


Washington 
Public Health and 
Safety Networks Statute 




o 


m 


M 


m 


West Virginia Governor's 
Cabinet on Children 
and Families 













^ Addressed in legislation. 

O No outcome goals specified in legislation; outcomes are to be determined by entities in the state 
government and/or communities. 

O The Oregon Benchmarks Act serves as the basis for state/community partnerships in the areas 
of child and family services, workforce development, and education. 
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Federal Legislation 



Community-tased Family Resource Program Amen dments: S. 2000, Acts of 103rd Cong ress; 
PuLlic Law 103-252/ Section 401 or 42 U.S. Code, Section 5116. 

Education of the Handicapped Act (Individuals with Disabilities E ducation Act) 
Amendments of 1986-Handicapped Infants and Toddlers: H.R. 5520, Acts of 99th Congress; 
Public Law 99-457, Section 101 or 20 U.S. Code, Sections 1471 to 1485. Enacted 10/08/86. 

Empowerment Zones/Enterprise Communities (EZ/EC) Act: Public Law 103-66, Part 1, 
Section 13301. Enacted 08/01/93. 

Family Preservation and Support Services Act: Public Law 103-66, Part 1, Section 13711 or 
42 U.S. Code, Section 629^ Parts (a) - (d). Enacted 08/01/93. 

Goals 2000: The Educate America Act: H.R. 1804 and S. 846, Acts of 103rd Congress, First 
Session; Public Law 103-227 or 20 U.S. Code, various sections. 

Improving America s Schools Act of 1994 (Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1965): H.R. 6, Acts of 103rd Congress; Public Law 103-382, Title 1 
or 20 U.S. Code, various sections. 

Local Empowerment and Flexibility Act: H.R. 2086, Acts of 104th Congress. Introduced 
07 / 20 / 95 . No legislative action. 

School-to-Wbrh Opportunities Act: H.R. 2884, Acts of 103rd Congress; Public Law 103-239 
or 20 U.S. Code, various sections. Enacted 10/01/93. 

Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act: Public Law 103-322. Enacted 10/01/94. 
Youth Development Community Bloch Grant (YDCBG) Act: S. 673, Acts of the 104th Congress. 
Introduced 04/04/95. No legislative action. 

State Legislation 

Alabama Children s Services Facilitation Statute: 1993 Acts of Alabama Legislature, No. 93- 
256; codified as Code of Alabama 1975, Title 12, Chapter 15, Article 9- 

California Healthy Start Support Services for Children Act: S.B. 620 or Chapter 759^ 
Statutes of I 99 I; codified as California Education Code, Part 6, Chapter 5, Sections 8800 - 8807. 
Enacted 10/09/9L 
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California Youtk Pilot Programs: A.B. 1741 or Ckapter 951, Statutes of 1993; codified as 
California ^(^Ifare and Institutions Code, Division 9^ Part 6, Ckapter 12.85. Introduced 03/25/93. 
Enacted 10/11/93. 

Florida Prevention and Early Assistance Statute: Codified as Florida Statutes, Sections 

411.221 and 411.222. Enacted 10/01/89. 



Georgia Policy Council for Ckildren and Families Act: S.B. 256, 1995 Acts of Georgia; codi- 
fied as official Code of Georgia, Annotated, Title 49/ Ckapter 5, Sections 250-264. Enacted 
. 07/01/95. 



Iowa Decate^ori 2 ;ation Statute: H.F. 2480, 1992 Iowa Acts; codified as Code of Iowa, Section 
232.188. Enacted 07/01/92. 



Kentucky Education Reform Act: H.B. 940, 1990 Acts of Kentucky; codified as numerous sec- 
tions in tke Code of Kentucky. Enacted 03/29/90; implemented 07/13/90. 

Maryl and Systems Reform Initiative — Interagfency Bu dgfetingf Statute: H.B. 1233 or 1994 
Acts of Maryland General Assembly, Ckapter 735; codified as Annotated Code of Maryland, Article 
49D, Section 4.2. Enacted 05/26/94. 



Minnesota Family Services and Community- Based CoUakoratives: H.F.'' 350 or 1993 Acts of 
Minnesota Legislature, Ckapter 224, Article 4, Section 10; codified as Laws of Minnesota, Section 
121.8355. Enacted 05/17/93. 



Missouri Coordinated Information System Statute: H.B.s 174, 325, and 326, Missouri Laws 
of 1995, Section A (Section 5); codified as Missouri Statutes, Section 210.865. 

Nebraska Partnerskip for Healtk and Human Services Act: L.B. 1044, 1995 Acts of 
Nebraska; codified as Nebraska Revised Statutes, Sections 81-3001 tkrou gk 81-3307. Introd uced 
01/04/96. Enacted 04/03/96. 



New York Settlement House Statute: New York Laws of 1993, Chapter 59, Section 78; codi- 
fied as Consolidated Laws of New York, Social Services Law, Section 482. 

New York State Council on Ckildren and Families: New York Laws of 1977, Ckapter 757, 
Section 1; codified as Consolidated Laws of New York, Executive Law, Section 444. Enacted 
10/01/77 and subsequently amended in 1979, 1982, 1983, 1985, and 1990. 

Nortk Carol ina Smart Start Program: Nortk Carolina Laws of 1993 ckapter 321, Senate Bill 
27; codified as General Statutes of Nortk Carolina, Ckapt er 143-B, Article 3. Introduced 
04/01/93. Enacted 07/09/93. 

Okio Family and Ckildren First Statute: H. 117, Okio Statutes of 1995; codified as Okio 
Revised Code, Section 121.37. Enacted 09/29/95. 
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Oregon Benckmarks Act: S.B. 636; Oregon Acts of 1991; codified as Oregon Revised Statutes, 
184.007 and Notes. Introduced 05/22/91. Enacted 06/07/91 



Texas Ckild. and. Toutk Partnerskips Act: H.B. 1409/ Bills of 74tk Texas Legislature; not codi- 
fied. Introduced 02/17/95. Approved Ly tke H Ouse of Representatives on 03/28/95. Witkdrawn 
from Senate legislative calendar 05/26/95. Most of tke provisions in tkis Lill, except Section 1 
(Local Ckild and Family Commissions), were subsequently enacted as H.B. 1, Texas Legislature Bills 

of 1995. 



Texas Ckild ren^s Trust Fund Statute: Acts of tke 69tk Texas Legislature, Ckapter 420, Section 
1; codified as Texas Human Resources Code, Section 74.001 et seq. Enacted 09/01/85. 

Virginia Comprekensive Services Act: S.B. 171, ck. 837 /\H.B. 935, Ckapter 880 of 1992 
Acts of Assembly; codified as Code of Virginia, Division 2.1/ various sections. Enacted 07/01/92. 

Waskin^ton Public Healtk and Safety Networks Statute: H.B. 2319/ 1994 Acts of 
V^skington Legislature; codified as Code of V^skington Annotated, Title 70, Ckapter 190. 

West \^r^inia Governor s Cabinet on Ckildren and Families: W^st Virginia Acts of 1990, 3rd 
Ex. Session, c.4; codified as Code o fVirg inia, Ckapter 5, Article 26, Sections 1-8. Enacted 
08/30/90. 
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Contents 



A guide to references and further information related to the topic areas presented in the 



sample legislation. 

General Background 5-1 

An Overview: Comprehensive Support Systems — What they are. How they 

are Useful, and Select Examples 5-2 
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y^ditional Resources: Background on 
Comprehensive, Community-based 
Support Systems and Components of 
the Sample Legislation 



General Background 

Bruner, Ckarles 

Realhing a Vision for Children, Families, and Neighborhoods: An Alternative to Other Modest 
Proposals 

Provides a discussion of tke well-keing of ckildren and neigkkorkoods, and lays out some of tke caus- 
es of poor social outcomes — causes tkat are well-known and accepted, suck as unprepared parents and 
disinvested neigkkorkoods. identifies ^^conditions of success,” and reviews some of tke necessary con- 
ditions and capacity-kuilding steps tkat must take place to empower tke delivery of more effective sup- 
ports for ckildren and families. 

The National Center for Service Integration. Available through the National Child and Family Policy Center: 
1021 Fleming Building, 218 Sixth Avenue, DesMoines, LA 5030Q-4006; 515/280-Q027. (1996) 

Gardner, Jokn 
Building Community 

Defines ''community” and tke differing attrikutes of traditional and more modern communities. 
Reviews kistorical causes for tke kreakdown of communities, and metkods for tkeir regeneration — for 
moving a group of community memkers witk skared qualities toward greater unity. Outlines tke ingre- 
dients of community — diversity, skared values, trust, communication, participation, affirmation, etc. — 
and presents strategies for getting keyond fragmentation to cokesiveness. 

Independent Sector: 1828 L Street, NW, V^shington, DC 20036; 202/223-8100. Available 
through Independent Sector Publications: P.O. Box 451, Annapolis Junction, MD 20701; 301/4Q0- 

322Q. (1991) 
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An Overview: Comprehensive Support Systems — What they are. How they are 
Useful, and Select Examples 



Center for tke Study of Social Policy 

Systems Change at the Neighborhood Level: Creating Better Futures for Children ^ Youth f and 
Families 

Descrites neigkkorkood support networks and outlines nine key ckaracteristics of tkese systems of sup- 
port. Provides tkree examples of neigkkorkood initiatives, eack of wkick represents a different approack 
to meeting neigkkorkood needs. Based on tkese examples, four lessons are presented to kelp policy 
makers create effective neigkkorkood support systems. 

Center for the Study of Social Policy: 1250 Eye Street^ NW, Suite 503, Washington, DC 20005; 
202/37F1565. (1996) 

Dryfoos, Joy G. 

FulUservice Schools: A Revolution in Health and Social Services for Children, Youth, 
and Families 

Provides a vision for effective delivery of kealtk and social services for ckildren and families: tkrougk 
full-service sckools. Full-service sckools provide services otker tkan sckooling — kealtk care and otker 
family services — at tke sckool site, often linking delivery strategies as well as location. Examples of 
kotk kistorical precedents to full-service sckools, and current attempts to provide services tkrougk 
metkods suck as tkese are provided. Tke current status and options for financing tkese systems of ser- 
vice delivery are addressed, kecause securing funding is one of tke largest karriers to replicating tkese 
systems. Appendices include twelve examples of states tkat support sckool-kased services, and a listing 
of potential sources of federal funding for similar reform efforts. 

Jossey-Bass Publishers: 350 Sansome Street, 5th Floor, San Francisco, CA Q4014; 415/433-1740. 
(1994) 

Hayes, Ckeryl D., El ise Lipoff, Anna E. Danegger 

Compendium of Comprehensive, Community -based Initiatives: A Look at Costs, Benefits, and 
Financing Strategies 

Reviews 50 comprekensive, community initiatives to document wkat is known akout tkeir costs, tkeir 
results and ackievements, an dtke ways in wkick tkey are financed. Altkougk not exkaustive, tke review 
descrikes initiatives tkat are representative of countless otker efforts underway in communities across 
tke country. Tke findings kigkligkt a numker of tkemes and issues tkat kave implications for future 
researck and development. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1995) 



Kagan, Skaron L., wi tk Peter R. Neville 

Integrating Human Services: Understanding the Past to Shape the Future: 

Provides an overview of service integration efforts — keginning witk kistorical governance decisions and 
structures, and continuing on to analyze recent attempts to integrate service delivery. Draws upon tkis 
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Listorical framework to provide a stage for evaluating current service integration efforts and devising 
new strategies for tke future. Examines tke many forms tkat service integration takes — including co- 
location, integrated management information systems, coordinated planning and programming, and 
coUakorative financing — and tke vastly different definitions tkat are used to descrike tkese arrange- 
ments. Addresses karriers and incentives to implementation, and recommendations for future work. 
Yale University Press: Customer Service; Q2A Yale Station; New Haven CT 06520; 800/Q87-7323. 
In cooperation with The National Center for Service Integration. (1993) 

Kagan, Skaron L., Stacie G. Goffin, Sarit A. Goluk, Eliza Pritckard 
Toward Systemic Reform: Service Integration for Young (Children and Their Families 
Examines service integration efforts in four states. Evaluates implementation processes according to 
six priority factors: domain, level (state and local roles), approack, financing, leaderskip, and involve- 
ment (soliciting non-governmental support). Defines results for service integration tkrougk kotk sys- 
• temic accompliskments and kuman outcomes. Draws implications for action. Includes an appendix 
detailing tke experiences of Colorado, Florida, Indiana, and Oregon. 

The National Center for Service Integration; Resource Brief 2. Available through the National Child and 
Family Policy Center: 1021 Fleming Building; 218 Sixth Avenue; DesMoineS; lA 5030Q-4006; 

515/280-9027. (1995) 



The Current Status of Children, Families, and Community Services 

Annie E. Casey Foundation 

Kids Count Data Booh: State Profiles of Child "^11-Being 

Tracks annually tke status of ckild risk and well-keing in tke United States tkrougk tke use of ten indi- 
cators, ranking states’ performances in eack area. National and state profiles list eack indicator, as well 
as kackground information suck as demograpkic statistics and social ckaracteristics. A list of primary 
contacts for state Kids Count projects is also included in tkis national puklication. 

Annie E. Casey Foundation: 701 St. Paul Street; Baltimore; MD 21202; 410/547-6600. (Annual) 

Ckildren’s Defense Fund 

The State of Americans Children: Yearbook 1996 

Provides an overview of tke status of ckildren, toucking on issues of equality and tke role of federal sup- 
port. Reviews in detail tke status of ckildren as determined ky: income and poveiiy; ckild kealtk; ckild 
care and early ckildkood development; education; adolescent pregnancy and youtk development; vio- 
lence; and tke occurrence of crisis situations for ckildren. Tke appendix tracks relevant data for tkese 
areas of importance, kotk at tke federal level and at tke individual state levels. 
children 's Defense Fund: 25 E Street; NW, Washington; DC 20001; 202/628-8787 . (Annual) 
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Knitzer, Jane, StepLen Page 

M.ap atiA Track: State Initiatives for Young Children and Families 

Tracks state efforts to promote tke kealtky growtk and development of young ckildren. Reveals tkat 
eigkt states of tke 37 supporting state-funded initiatives targeted to young ckildren and tkeir fa 
implemented comprekensive support systems. Critical indicators of tke well-keing of young ckildr 
and tkeir families are included. 

National Center for Children in Poverty: Columbia University Schoo I of Public Health, 154 Ha ven Aveni 
New York, NY 10032; 212/927-Q162. (1996) 



Gold, Steven D., DeLorak A. Ell wood, Elizaketk I. Davis, David S. Lieksekutz, Sarak Ritckie, 
Martin E. Orland, Carol E. Cok en 

State Investments in Education and Other Children s Services: Fiscal Profiles of 
the SO States 

Presents state-ky-state profiles of patterns of spending on education and otker key kealtk, welfare, and 
social services, and of tke significant economic and demograpkic factors influencing spending. Taken 
togetker witk State Investments in Education and Other Children 5 Services: Case Studies of Financing 
Innovations, and State Investments in Education and Other Children's Services: The Fiscal Challenges 

Ahead, it paints a vivid picture of tke fiscal and kudgetary ckallenges tkat states will face over tke com- 
ing several years. Tkese papers clarify a numker of tke critical policy and political issues tkat will con- 
front governors, state legislatures, educators and otkers wko run programs to serve ckildren and tkeir 
families. And tkey kigkligkt a variety of nascent efforts in states nationwide to improve puklic financ- 
ing for education and otker ckildren's services. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1995) 



Orland, Martin E., Carol E. Coken 

State Investments in Education and Other Children's Services: The Fiscal Challenges Ahead 
Analyzes factors affecting spending and tkeir future implications given tke ckanging demograpkic, eco- 
nomic, and policy context. Taken togetker witk State Investments in Education and Other Children’s 
Services: Case Studies of Financing Innovations, and State Investments in Education and Other 

children s Services: Fiscal Profiles of the 50 States, it paints a vivid picture of tke fiscal and kudgetary 
ckallenges tkat states will face over tke coming several years. Tkese papers clarify a numker of tke crit- 
ical policy and political issues tkat will confront governors, state legislatures, educators and otkers wko 
run programs to serve ckildren and tkeir families. And tkey kigkligkt a variety of nascent efforts in 
states nationwide to improve puklic financing for education and otker ckildren's services. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1995) 

U.S. Department of Healtk and Human Services 

Trends in the Vl^ll-Being of A merica 's Children and Youth: igg6 

Records national trends for 74 indicators of ckild well-keing, kroadly catagorized according to: popu- 
lation, family, and neigkkorkood; economic security; kealtk conditions and care; social development. 
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Lekavioral kealtk, and teen fertility; and education and ackievement. Also discusses tke trends and 
consequences of ckange in kotk population and ckaracteristics of ckildren and families. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services: Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 

Evaluation^ 200 Independence Avenue, SW, Room 450G, Washington, DC 20201; 202/6Q0-6461 . 
(1996) 



Governance and Finance Systems to Support State/Local Partnerships 

Center for tke Study of Social Policy 

Draft: A Legislative Strategy to Support Local Govetmance: A Backgroun d Pap er for the 
Changing Governance: Strategies for Action Working Group 

Presents a discussion of tke ckanging state/1 ocal kalance of power in an era of devolution. Finds new 
state legislation to ke one of tke necessary elements for a smootk transition to local decision making for 
kuman services. Outlines tke specific role of legislation. Higkligkts key principles for new kuman ser- 
vices leg islation, and tke structures tkat need to exist to support its development and implementation. 
Center for the Study of Social Policy: 1250 Eye Street, NW, Suite 503, Wzshington, DC 20005; 
202/371-1565. (1996) 



Center for tke Study of Social Policy 

Toward New Forms of Local Governance: A Progress Report from the Field 

Outlines tke meaning and importance of local governance and state/local partnerskips, illustrating tke 
inter- relationskips ketween different levels of government and citizens. Provides a review of tke 
progress and experiences of regions implementing new state/local government relationskips, particular- 
ly relevant as states kegin to receive more federal funds in tke form of klock grants. Integrates exam- 
ples of specific experiences of states and localities related to five identified responsikilities of local gov- 



ernance. 



Center for the Study of Social Policy: 1250 Eye Street, NW, Suite 503, Wzshington, DC 20005; 
202/371-1565. (1996) 



Cutler, Ira M. 

The Role of Finance Reform in Comprehensive Service Initiatives 

Examines strategies for financing a variety of community-kased comprekensive services initiatives, witk 
special attention to tkeir applicakility to major systems ckange. In addition, kigkligkts a numker of 
issues tkat decision makers will kave to address in tkeir efforts to successfully create comprekensive sys- 
tems linking education and otker ckildren's services and strengtkening community supports outside tke 
mainstream of categorical services. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Wzshington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1994) 
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Cutler, Ira M., Alexandra Tan, Laura Downs 

State Investments in Education and Other Children 5 Services: Case Studies of 
State Innovations 

Examines tke experiences of seven states tkat kave launcked initiatives to improve financing. Taken 
togetker witk State Investments in Education and Other Children's Services: The Fiscal Challenges 

Ahead, and State Investments in Education and Other Children 's Services: Fiscal Profiles of the 50 States, 
it paints a vivid picture of tke fiscal and kudgetary ckallenges tkat states will face over tke coming sev- 
eral years. Tkese papers clarify a numker of tke critical policy and political issues tkat wiU confront 
governors, state legislatures, educators and otkers wko run programs to serve ckildren and tkeir fami- 
lies. And tkey kigkligkt a variety of nascent efforts in states nationwide to improve puklic financing 
for education and otker ckildren's services. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1995) 

Hayes, Ckeryl D. 

Financing Services for Young Children and Their Families: The Challenges of 
Vdlfare Reform 

Outlines creative ways of raising puklic revenues for supports and services for young ckildren and tkeir 
families. Intended to kelp puklic officials and community program developers tkink akout tke strate- 
gies tkey will increasin gly kave to employ in order to fill revenue gaps to improve — or even maintain — 
tke effectiveness and equity of ckild and family supports in tke context of welfare reform. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 

(Fortkcoming: Winter 1996) 



Tke Finance Project 

Money Matters: A Guide to Financing Quality Education and Other Children's Services 
Assists legislators, administrators, advocates, and otkers wko are not necessarily expert in tke details of 
finance in understanding and reforming tke financing of education and otker ckildren's services. 
Outlines a set of interrelated principles tkat sk ould guide any finance reform effort. Hack ckapter 
descrikes key issues, options, examples, and lists of relevant additional resources. Tke five topic areas 
addressed are: generating revenue; kudgeting; developing intergovernmental partnerskips; aligning 

incentives; and kuilding puklic and political support for finance reform. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(Fortkcoming: Winter 1996) 



Orl and, Martin E., Anna E. Danegger, Ellen Foley 

Creating More Comprehensive, Community -based Support Systems: The Critical Role 
of Finance 

Provides a guide to social service financing meckanisms for tke non-expert, and an analysis of kow 
tkose meckanisms can impede service delivery. Witk particular attention to tke ckallenges and oppor- 
tunities offered ky tke ckanging policy environment and tke approacking federal klock grant era, it also 
explores options for financing reforms tkat support comprekensive, community-kased services for ckil- 
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Jren and families. Reprinted witk permission from Integrated Services for Children and Families: 
Opportunities for Psychological Practice, an edited volume in press at tke American Psyckological 
Association. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1995) 

Orland, Martin E., Ellen Foley 

Beyond Decategorization: Defining Barriers and Potential Solutions to Creating Effective 
Comprehensive, Community -based Support Systems for Children and Families 
Examines tke conditions tkat are likely to inki kit tke d evelopment of effective comprekensive com- 
munity-kased service initiatives for ckildren and families, identifies policy directions, particularly at 
tke state level, tkat appear to kold promise for overcoming tkese constraints. Tkrougk practitioners' 
views of operational karriers and potential solutions, it provides a greater understanding of kotk tke 
promise and limitations of strategies for kuilding more comprekensive and community-kased support 
systems for ckildren and tkeir families. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1996) 

Triplett, Tk omas 

Legal Issues and Constraints Affecting Finance Reform for Education and Related Services 
Provides an examination of tke federal and state constitutional and statutory issues tkat affect tke 
capacity of governments to raise revenue for ckildren's services, including mandates and key legislation 
wkick limit revenues, expenditures, and korrowing. One in a series of studies of systemic revenue gen- 
eration issues for education and otker ckildren's services. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1995) 

^^ods, Tk omas 

Building Comprehensive, Community -based Support Systems for Children & Families: A 
Review of Legislative Examples 

Examines a numker of different pieces of fed eral and state legislation aimed at creating comprekensive, 
community-kased support systems. Analyzes similarities, differences, and trends over time. (Tke 
analysis section is included in Tak 4 of tkis toolkit.). Includes descriptions of tke individual legislative 
examples. Higkligkts tke aspects of tke examples tkat focus on kuilding state/community partnerskips, 
ackieving measurakle results, reforming systems of governance or finance, and kuilding administrative 
and management capacity. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1996) 
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Methods for Defining a Vision, Results and Indicators, and Performance Measures 



Bruner, Ckarles, Karen Bell, Claire BrinJis, Hedy Ckang, William Scarkrougk 
Charting a Course: Assessing a Community * s Strengths and Needs 

Descrikes community assessment as kotk a product — a measure of tke strengtks and weaknesses of a 
community — and a process — a metkod to collect information. Outlines primary goals and a frame- 
work for conducting a community assessment. Identifies kaseline information tkat skould skape pre- 
liminary data collection okjectives, and kigkligkts tke importance of informal citizen interaction wken 
estaklisking partnerskips. Finally, discusses tke importance of linking information systems to results 
or goals. Examples are intermingled. 

The National Center for Service Integration^ Resource Brief 2. Available through the National Child and 
Family Policy Center: 1021 Fleming Building, 218 Sixth Avenue, DesMoines, lA 5030Q-4006; 

515/280-9027, (1993) 

Danegger, Anna E., Jason Juffras 
A Guide to Children s Budgets 

Provides an introduction to ckildren s kudgets — tools tkat provide a metkod for taking stock of tke 
quantity of financial resources tkat serve ckildren and tkeir families, and tkat estaklisk a framework for 
analyzing state or community allocation patterns. A numker of different kudgeting sckemes are intro- 
duced, differing kased on (1) tkeir inclusiveness — do tkey include kotk puklic and private funds ; (2) 
tkeir origination — are tkey developed ky a private organization, or are tkey institutionalized in agency 
kudgeting processes, and (3) tkeir organization — are kudget items simply aggregated, or are tkey 
grouped ky function or ky intended results. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Vfhshington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200, 
(Fortkcoming: Winter 1996) 

Friedman, Mark 

A Strategy Map for Resuks-hased Budgeting: Moving from Theory to Practice 
Provides a road map for tkose emkarking on tke patk of results-kased kudgeting. Defines results, indi- 
cators, and performance measures, and offers a framework for ckoosing tkem. Discusses lessons from 
state, local, and private initiatives to define, measure, and ackieve results. Suggests kow to kuild polit- 
ical and community support, kow to reallocate resources and tie tkem to results, kow to integrate 
results-kased kudgeting into an existing kudget process, and kow to avoid common pitfalls. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200, 

(1996) 

Friedman, Mark, Jason Juffras 

A Guide to Developing and Using Performance Measures 

Ckarts one critical patk in tke development of a resiJts-kased system: tke selection of performance mea- 
sures to assess contrikutions of puklic agencies toward ackieving valued results or goals. Draws keavily 
on tke experiences of federal, state, and local governments and presents a framework for evaluating tke 
quality and usefulness of performance measurement. Intended to provide practical guidance to anyone 
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involved in designing a results-Lased system: elected and otker puLlic officials at tke federal, state, and 
local levels; community, kusiness, and otker interest groups; and concerned citizens. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street^ NWj Suite 820; Wishington; DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(Fortkcoming: Winter 1996) 



Melaville, Atelia 

A Guide to Results and Indicators 

Describes kow to develop and define results and indicators to measure tke levels of well- being tkat peo- 
ple seek for tkeir nation, state, or community. Examines major federal, state, and local initiatives to 
define results and indicators, extracting lessons about citizen involvement, tke characteristics of a 
sound results and indicators framework, and ways to link tke results and indicators to planning, bud- 
geting, management, and accountability. A companion to A Guide to Developing and Using Performance 
Measures, it is intended to provide practical guidance to anyone involved in designing a results-kased 
system: elected and otker public officials at tke federal, state, and local levels; community, kusiness, 
and otker interest groups; and concerned citizens. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(Fortkcoming: Winter 1996) 



Evaluation Strategies for Comprehensive Support Systems 

Connell, James R, Anne C. Kukisck, Lisketk B. Sckorr, Carol H. Weiss 

Mew Approaches to Evaluating Community Initiatives: Concepts, Methods, and Contexts 
Documents a number of reasons tkat comprehensive, community initiatives are difficult to evaluate — 
among others is complex organizational and administrative structures. Outlines promising evaluation 
strategies, addressing common methodological problems. Provides recommendations for increasing tke 
success rate of evaluators’ efforts. 

The Aspen Institute, Roundtable on Comprehensive Community Initiatives for Children and Families: 345 
East 46th Street, Suite 700, New York, NY 10017-3562; 212/6Q7-1226. Available through the 
Publications Office, lOQ Houghton Lab Lane, PO. Box 222, Queenstown, MD 2l658. (1995) 

Management Information Systems: Data Collection and Sharing 

Kraus, Allen, Joke Bain Pillskury 

Making It Simpler: Streamlining Intake and Eligibility Systems 

Describes tke negative impact tkat complex, independent intake and eligibility systems have on tke pro- 
vision of comprehensive supports and services. Reviews some of tke barriers to reforming intake and 
eligibility systems — systems tkat are necessary for providing comprehensive support systems to a client. 
Provides examples of policy, administrative, and technological changes tkat have keen proven to sim- 
plify client intake experiences. 

The National Center for Service Integration, Resource Brief 6. Available through the National Child and 
Family Policy Center: 1021 Fleming Building, 218 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lA 5030Q-4006; 

515/280-9027. (1993) 
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Marzke, Carolyn, DeLorak Botk, James Fockt 

Information Systems to Support Comprehensive Human Services Delivery 

Outlines tke current capacity of information systems to support kuman services. Provides a prototype 
of comprekensive support systems' information needs, identifies a process for moving toward systems 
reform, wkick includes tasks suck as determining system scope. Reviews tke “state of tke field” and 
identifies ckallenges and opportunities tkat exist. Examines ten initiatives developing information sys- 
tems to support comprekensive service delivery. 

The National Center for Service Integration. Available through the National Child and Family Policy Center: 
1021 Fleming Building, 218 Sixth Avenue, DesMoines, LA 5030Q-4006; 515/280-Q027. (1994) 

Rice, Jennifer King 

Conceptualizing the Costs of Comprehensive, Community-based Support Systems for Children 
Presents tke rationale ford eveloping new approackes to conceptualizing tke costs associated witk com- 
prekensive, community-kased support systems — kotk implementation and operation costs. Explores 
issues associated witk tkese costs and provides a preliminary template to guide local policy makers and 
practitioners tkrougk a systematic consideration of tke total and marginal costs of resources required 
to operate suck initiatives. 

The Finance Project: 1341 G Street, NW, Suite 820, Washington, DC 20005; 202/628-4200. 
(1995) 

Soler, Mark I., Clark M. Peters 

who should Know What?: Confidentiality and Information Sharing in Service Integration 
Presents kackground information for estaklisking skared information systems to enakle tke develop- 
ment of effective interagency collakorations. Reviews tke importance of kotk protecting and skaring 
information, an d tke laws governing tke transfer of client data. Outlines specific metkods to facilitate 
information skaring, one of tke largest karriers to creating comprekensive support systems. 

The National Center for Service Integration, Resource Brief 3. Available through the National Child and 
Family Policy Center: 1021 Fleming Building, 218 Sixth Avenue, DesMoines, LA 5030Q-4006; 

515/280-9027. (1993) 

Sullivan, Candace, Jule Sugarman 
Interagency Data Systems for Accountability 

identifies tke need for new information systems, and tke components tkat are key to creating data sys- 
tems to support cross-agency or comprekensive support systems. Draws information from examples of 
state or local experiences witk using data systems to support multi-program or multi-agency systems. 
Provides general cautionary notes for developers of new systems — for example, tke importance of fos- 
tering realistic expectations for results-kased accountakility systems, or of collecting quality data. 
Appendices catalog federal legislation encouraging cross-sector coUakoration, as well as specific exam- 
ples of outcome-kased efforts. 

Council of Chief State School Officers: 1 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20001-1431; 
202/336-7016. (1995) 
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Other Resources 



CkauJry, Ajay, Karen E. Maurer^ Carole J. Oskinsky, Joskua Mackie 
Service Integration: An Annotated Bibliography 

Provides annotated citations of works relating to metkods for and experiences witk unifying systems of 
kuman service delivery for ckildren^ youtk^ and families living in poverty. 

The National Center for Service Integration. Available through the National Child and Family Policy Center: 
1021 Fleming Building, 218 Sixth Avenue, DesMoines, lA 50309^4006; 515/280-9027. (1993) 
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Other Resources Available from 

The Finance Project's Working P^^pers Series 



Financing Comprehensive, Community-based Supports and Services 

BuilJing Comprehensive ^ Community-haseJ Support Systems for Children & Families: 

A Review of Legislative Examples Ly Tkomas Woods (NovemLer 1996) 

Beyond Decategorhation: Defining Barriers and Potential Solutions to Creating Effective 
Comprehensive, Community-hased Support Systems for Children and Families Ly 
Martin E. Orland and Ellen Foley (April 1996) 

Conceptualhing the Costs of Comprehensive, Community-hased Support Systems for 
children Ly Jennifer King Rice (NovemLer 1995) 

Creating More Comprehensive, Community-hased Support Systems: The Critical Role of Finance Ly 

Martin E. Orland, Anna E. Danegger and Ellen Foley (NovemLer 1995) 

Compendium of Comprehensive, Community-hased Initiatives: A Look at Costs, Benefits, and 
Financing Strategies Ly Ckeryl D. Hayes, Elise Lipoff, and Anna E. Danegger 
(August 1995) 

The Role of Finance Reform in Comprehensive Service Initiatives Ly Ira M. Cutler 
(DecemLer 1994) 



Results-based Planning, Budgeting, Management, and Accountability Issues 

Results-hased Planning, Budgeting, Management, and Accountability Strategies: An Annotated 

Bibliography Ly Anna E. Danegger and Jason Juffras (NovemLer 1996) 

A Strategy Map for Results-hased Budgeting: Moving from Theory to Practice Ly Mark Friedman 

(Septemker 1996) 

Forthcoming 

A Guide to Developing Children's Budgets ky Anna E. Danegger and Jason Juffras (Winter 1996) 



o 
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A Guide to Developing and Using Performance Measures hy Mark Friedman and Jason Juffras (Winter 

1996) 

A Guide to Results and Indicators hy Atelia Melaville (Winter 1996) 



Federal Financing Issues and Options 

Federal Tax Reform: A Family Perspective hy Mickael J. McIntyre and C. Eugene Steuerle [Report and 
Executive Summary] (July 1996) 

The Budget Enforcement Act: Implications for Children and Families hy Ka ren Baekl er (Novemker 

1995) 

Dollars and Sense: Diverse Perspectives on Block Grants and the Personal Responsibility Act (Joint puk- 
lication of Tke Finance Project and tke American Youtk Policy Forum and Tke Policy Exckange of tke 
Institute for Educational Leaderskip) (Septemker 1995) 

Rethinking Block Grants: Toward Improved Intergovernmental Financing for Education and Other 

children s Services ky Ckeryl E). Hayes, witk assistance from Anna E. Danegger (Apri 1 1995) 

Reform Options for the Intergovernmental Funding System: Decategorization Policy 
Issues hy Sid Gardner (Decemker 1994) 



Forthi 



coming 



Financing Services for Young Children and Their Families: The Challenges of Welfare 
Reform hy Ckeryl D. Hayes (Winter 1996) 



State Financing Issues and Options 

The Effects of Economic and Demographic Changes on State and Local Budgets hy Sally ^(^lla 
(Decemker 1995) 

Issues and Challenges in State and Local Finance ky Tkerese J. McGuire (Novemker 1995) 



Toward State Tax Reform: Lessons From State Tax Studies ky Tkerese J. McGuire and Jessica E. Rio 
(Novemker 1995) 
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Legal Issues and Constraints Affecting Finance Reform for Education and Related 
Services Ly Tkomas Triplett (Novemker 1995) 

State Investments in Education and Other Children’s Services: The Fiscal Challenges 
Ahead ky Martin E. Orland and Carol E. Coken (Novemker 1995) 

State Investments in Education and Other Children ’s Services: Fiscal Profiles of the SO 

States ky Steven D. Gold, Dekorak A. Ellwood, Elizaketk I. Davis, David S. Lieksckutz, Sarak 

Ritckie, Martin E. Orland, and Carol E. Coken (Octoker 1995) 

State Investments in Education and Other Children ’s Services: Case Studies of State 
Innovations ky Ira M. Cutler, Alexandra Tan, and Laura Downs (Octoker 1995) 

Spending and Revenue for Children ’s Programs ky Steven D. Gold and Dekorak A. 

Ellwood (Decemker 1994) 



Porthcomh 



coming 



Money Matters: A Guide to Financing Quality Education and Other Children’s Services (Winter 1996) 



Local Financing Issues and Options 

The Property Tax in the 21st Century ky Hal Hovey (May 1996) 

Issues and Challenges in State and Local Finance ky Tkerese J. McGuire (Novemker 1995) 



School Finance Issues 

Securing Equal Educational Opportunities: Past Efforts and the Challenges Ahead ky 
Alexandra Tan and Martin E. Orland (Fekruary 1995) 

School Finance Litigation: A Review of Key Cases ky Dore Van Slyke, Alexandra Tan and Martin E. 
Orland, witk assistance from Anna E. Danegger (Decemker 1994) 
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